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THE STAKE IN 
CIVIL government exists for two reasons. 
A considerable party in the State recog- 
nise only one of these, and by that error 


they make room for other mistakes. They | 


have got into their mouths a truism, of | 
| been successful 


which they make perpetual use—namely, 
that men can neither be made moral nor 
religious by an Act of Parliament; and 
they carry that out into common life in 
all curious forms, until a reasonable state- 
ment becomes a great nuisance. Acts of 
Parliament may prevent men from be- 
coming moral or religious. They may 
even make them immoral and irreligious. 
They have done both things, in many 
lands, repeatedly. The silly statements, 
met often in essays and specches, respect- 
ing the folly of persecution, indicate the 
abundant ignorance on this subject. The 
regen of opinions by statesmen, who 
ave been in eternity for one or two cen- 
tnries, or for more years, has made opinion 
inmany countries. This fact constitutes 
the inherent wickedness of persecution for 
conscience’ sake. ‘The crime is never 


restricted to the generation, and the times | 


of the criminal and his suffering victim, 


eo 


THE COUNTRY. 


| Catholic Church, yet at one period, not 


| 


} 





but extends deep and far into futurity. 

The religious opinions of the majority | 
of the Irish people at this day may, for | 
our purpose of illustration, be right or | 
wrong ; but there can be no doubt, histo- 
neally, that they were promoted by an 
“et of persecution, committed by two 
monarchs, English and Italian, who have 
been dead for five hundred years. 

The Austrian part of Germany belongs 
how almost vo oe ee to the Roman) 


far distant, the majority of its native popu- 
lation were Protestants ; but concordats 
and more powerful instruments propagated 
the existing opinions, and they have 
th in Austria proper, 
and in Bohemia. 

French history affords examptes of an 
equally remarkable character ; and the in- 
tellectual position of the greatest popula- 
tions on the Continent has been changed 
through persecution by their rulers and 
the State. The State, therefore, whether 
arbitrary or constitutional—by acts of one 
man, or by acts of Parliament—can do 
much to mar or to mould opinion. Many 
persons, in the illustrations which we have 
named, will suppose that the State con- 
ferred benefits on morality and religion. 
Without contesting that point, we see inall 
the experiences of history, that evil or 
good may be done by act of Parliament, 
or by the acts of the State. We see it 
in our own experience—the experience 
of this generation. Nobody can deny 
that the Factory Acts, andall their kindred, 
have been useful. The spread of educa- 
tion may indirectly promote morality and 
religion. And the State has done many 
things that indirectly hinder them. We 
ask from Parliament aids and power to 
make sanatory reforms, believing them 
to be conducive for even morality and 
religion, although relating in the first in- 
stance to the temporal well-being of the 
human race. 

There are two ideas in a correct opinion 
of civil government—they are prevention 
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and punishment. 
described as progress and security. Good 
government provides for both; and be- 
cause provision should be made for both, 
we have a claim for self-government 
greater than could exist upon the nega- 
tive principle. 


They may also be | 


184 CLASS REPRESENTATION. 


Arundel, for Harwich returns two mem- 
bers to Parliament. The class repre. 


sented there at the commencement of the 


A numerous body of intellectual men | 


have been saying, in all forms and places, 
where pen or word could reach, that 
classes must be represented in our Parlia- 
ment. That is a heresy to all those prin- 
ciples of Free-trade, for which the late 
Sir Robert Peel, according to Sir James 
Graham, built a temple, and his successors 
attached to the edifice, in the repeal of 
the Navigation Laws, its Corinthian pil- 
lars. Sir James Graham may have cor- 
rectly described the pillars, but what use 
is the representation of classes, if we are 
to have no class interest, and nothing 
except the common good? 

This nation has suffered the most per- 
nicious losses from the representation of 
class interests. Therefore, an equalisation 
of the franchise districts and an extension 
of the suffrage which might prevent that 
suffering hereafter, would, in doing so, per- 
form great service to the State. Yet we 
are now told by enlightened men that 
classes must be represented, and even an 
equalisation of the electoral districts can- 
not be conceded, because, perhaps, it might 
interfere with the representation of class 
interests. 

Arundel is a beautiful borough, we have 
no doubt; henceforward destined to a 
fame equal to that of sweet Auburn and 
an honourable place in the archives of the 
Vatican. It was of Arundel that Mr. 
Disraeli spoke when he said, that it alone 
secured the representation of nine hundred 
thousand Roman Catholics. It did not 
seem clear, after listening to this bare and 
blunt statement, how nine hundred thou- 
sand persons could be represented by the 
borough of Arundel, but any doubt can be 
fully solved. The Norfolk family are 
Roman Catholics. The borough belongs 
tothem. The electors, therefore, vote for 
one of them. They must take any one 
who may be offered by their superior. 
This is the representation of a class, but 


not of the English Roman Catholics ; it is | 


the representation of the Norfolk family ; 
a ' are the class in this instance. 


ich is a borough and seaport, | They would not be t 


last month were not the fishers or the sea- 
men of Harwich, but the Bagshawe family, 
who are not quite so notable in ancient 
history as the Howards. A father and his 
son represented Harwich in the present 
Parliament, until the father, from some 
motive unknown, resigned his seat in Feb- 
ruary, and sent Mr. Campbell, a son of the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, to take the 
vacancy. The Harwich people arealarmed, 
however, at the progress of a revolution, 
which threatens to deprive them of their 

rivilege, defended as it is, and enforced 
the friends of class representation. 
They rebelled against the dictation of the 
Bagshawe class therefore; rejected the 
gentleman from Lochawe ; and elected a 
Tory, who will stand by the claim of 
Harwich being a seaport to the same 
influence in the Legislature as Liverpool, 
that being also another seaport. 

Other boroughs represent classes in the 
same manner. Calne, Marlborough, and 
Tavistock exist, and it is right that they 
should have their place in the representa- 
tion, but no more than their just and right 
place. Some men say that others wish to 
disfranchise these boroughs. This is a 
misrepresentation. Nobody seeks their 
disfranchisement. They can be grouped 
or knotted together like Scotch or Welsh 
boroughs of equal age and heroic or historic 
interest. If partnerships be disapproved 
they can have their boundaries extended, 
until they cease to be boroughs in name 
only, and be professedly what they have 
long been in reality, counties of a sma 
size, part of two or three gentlemen 
or noblemen’s territories. ‘They cannot 
represent the interests of any class ex 
cept their owners. Through them there 





can be no legitimate representation 
classes. That, indeed, can never occuf, 
except by a complete change in our repre 





sentation. The geographical plan would 
| require to be sulk before we could have 
'members for “interests.” The Census 
papers give the distribution among | 

| ferent employments of the P tion. 
One of the large classes are the idle. We 
_are therefore to hear or read the speeche# 
of the right ne oe 


members for the _— — a 
e worst batc 


privileged more highly than the pretty persons might be useful, although they 
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POETRY AND POLITICS, 


were unproductive. The honourable gen- 
‘lemen the members for the useless classes 
would have to display no small eloquence 
in accounting for their existence. They, 
however, would have a smaller chance of 
being badly heard than the members for 
the destructive classes, unless the latter 
formed a majority, which we admit is not 

robable. The population must be divided 
into employments and guilds, before we 
can have the representation of interests in 
an honest way. Probably the division 
would not repay the trouble, but more pro- 
bably the excuse for preserving boroughs 
to represent interests is untenable. It is 
untenable, first as an argument, and second 
as a fact. As to the argument, it is clear 
that the means should not accomplish the 
object, because the object is unadvisable ; 
and the fact is as clear, that the means 
are inadequate to accomplish the object— 
even if that object were desirable and 
worthy. 

One class, headed by Lord JohnRussell, 
introduce poetry into politics ; and express 
their abhorrence to the disfranchisement 
of fine old towns like Salisbury and Win- 
chester. Where lives the Vandal who 
popes to disfranchise them? We never 

ad the address of that wretch? He has, 
we believe, yet to be born, and to enter 
upon the experience of all the ills to which 
flesh is heir. At any rate he has yet to 
emerge upon public life, defying the 
Archeological Society, and sneering at 
all their articles, creed, evidences, and 
ruins. Heis not yet out of school; and if 
Lord John Russell will provide an amnesty 
or pardon for his schoolmaster, we care not 
if that functionary should strangle the boy, 
who will be known by low benevolence, no 
conscientiousness, large destructiveness, 
large self-esteem, and no veneration, if 
phrenological callipers be correct and their 
measurements be true. 


The owl upon their ivied towers, 
Screams out a shrill foreboding. 


That's the way of it. Lord John 

ussell is the owl among the ivy of Salis- 
ury and Winchester, and he screams, 
Perhaps not a shrill alarm, but one altoge- 
ther vain, Nobody proposes to disfran- 
“seany person or persons—any boroughs, 
“ities, counties, or towns. The strongest 
Proposal of which we hear, is to represent 
them in an equitable, honest, and just 


no end to that demand until it be granted ; 
not perhaps to the last cipher upon a divi- 
sion; but in a rough, round, slumping way. 
Sentimentalism is an excellent and pleas- 
ing thing in its proper place, and until it 
degenerates into respect of persons and 
towns, to the prejudice of other persons and 
other towns. History, romance, and tra- 
dition, are all useful, but we cannot repre- 
sent them, because they cannot be taxed 

As a matter of sentiment, we should be 
glad to have an honourable member for 
the scenery of the Lady of the Lake, or 
to bestow two representatives on Calen- 
der, because it is near the Trossachs. It 
would delight us to form the acquaintance 
of the honourable member for Melrose, 
who would also include all the ancient 
honours of Dryburgh Abbey, and the more 
modern triumphs of Abbotsford. St. 
Andrews should be allowed to send some 
son of young Scotland to Parliament, 

roud of his antiquarian lore, even if he 
did occasionaliy err in his purchases ; and 
St. Andrews, as a matter of sentiment, 
should be enabled to say, “ Alone I did 
it.” Aberdeen senior is full of old aseo- 
ciations and memories, with a sentimental 
right to all the membership and privileges 
bestowed upon its junior. ‘The represen- 
tation of sentiment would carry us a long 
way back; but sentiment pays not the 
income tax, uses neither tea nor tobacco, 
beer nor spirits—except at pic-nic parties, 
or by excursionists, in small quantities. 
Sentiment takes fewstamps, and paysno at- 
tention to the assessed or any direct taxes. 
Sentiment, therefore, must be left unre- 
presented. Ifa different rule be adopted, 
where will we stop; with Rob Roy’s cave, 
Robin Hood’s forest, Ossian’s poetry, or 
its scenery ? 

We did not even think Mr. Bright’s 
plan equal to the correction of existing 
evils. Population alone, or property alone, 
isnot the ground on whic the distribu. 
tion of representation should rest, but, 
for this object, both should be united. 
This statement has been twisted from its 
natural pu , to one which it was not 
intended to serve. It has been sail dur- 
ing the recent discussion, in and out of Par- 
liament, that those who claimed for popu- 
lation and property a joint stock power 
over the distribution of representation, 
should acknowledge an equal propriety 
in the representation of individual wealth, 





{uantity. There can be, and there will be 


Because, we say, that in distributing 
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1858 SO *TAKE IN THE COUNTRY.” 


property should command respect, there- 
fore it is argued that we should contend 


« members over the eimpire, population and . 


| 


further for political influence to individual | 
wealth. This is one of those plausible | 
but shallow statements which encumber | 


every question, and will be troublesome 
so long as men run to conclusions with 
less thought than zeal. Communities 
have no other means of acquiring influ- 


ence in the Legislature than by the number | 
of their representatives ; but individuals | 


will make a bad use of 
in any community where they dwell, if 
they can increase their influence percep- 
tibly, by all the votes that could come to 
them through their wealth. Rich men 
should have, and they will have, influence 
wherever they reside, unless they also are 
bad and negligent men—in the world, 
useless, if not vicious—not wicked, per- 
haps, but worthless. 

Thus we reach the grand stronghold 
around which all have mustered in these 
months past, who are frightened into injus- 
tice by their own nervousness, from the 
member for Oxfordshire, who, strong in 
voice and with vivacious lungs—a hale 
and hearty man—proclaims the coming of 
an ugly ruck mayhap; to the lisping 
mincing being, like a man in miniature— 
a kind of sarcasm on humanity, who talks 
of “classes” so conceitedly—as if he 
knew any more of society than his own 
narrow circle ; and these all say, common 
fellows have no stake in the country. 
The working-classes would, these men 
say, overwhelm all other classes by their 
votes, and they have no stake in the 
country. 

Nelson telegraphed, on the morning of 
Trafalgar, to his sailors, “ England ex- 
pects every man to do his duty ;” and so 
far as the narrative of that battle tells, 
every man did his duty, and duty ended 
in victory. Nelson would have been 
alarmed, however, if some recreant frigate 
had telegraphed back, * The crew of this 
ship have no stake in England ;” yet that 


their riches | 





is the assertion whith admirals never | 
make on the ocean, although politicians | 


continually repeat it in Parlament. 

At other times, these same politicians 
encourage the people to talk of their Land, 
and its honour, and independence, and 
liberty, as if all which they say were 
records of truth. Lovat-like, they would 
have their boy-soldiers even to be read 





in the classics, and able te say dulez 
et decorum est, with a bayonet at the 
breast, or a bullet in the head, pro patria 
mort. It may beall very dulce et decorum 
for one’s own land, the land where one 
has a stake; for perchance that stake: 
it may be all very well for that in this 
case, even if need there be, to die, to pass 
away, to perish—that is from the earth— 
to look one’s last look on sky anjl sun, 
through the shading mist of blood: for 
the stake, whatever or whomsoever may 
be the stake, it may be honourable and 
even pleasant to part with life and all, 
A knight may nobly die. A noble may 
lay down life in knightly style. A great 
merchant may perish with his foot to 
the foe, and his eye to the sun, in courage 
untarnished. A large shipowner may im: 
tate, up to the closing sacrifice, any of the 
daring sea-kings among our ancestry, who, 
having no M.D.’s round them, and being 
desirous to save the charges of undertakers, 
when they were— 


Sick, and very very sick, 
Sick and like to die, 


instead of sending for a friar of orders 
grey, sent for one of their own old ships, 
got on board, had its sails set and its helm 
lashed, and dashed away alone, to die 
alone, amid foam and fury if a storm came 
in kindness to celebrate and hasten their 
passage over the great voyage. <A vast 
spinner may welcome death with a fearless 
spirit, having a stake in this country; 
war or in worse. <A huge iron-master, 
surveying his stake in the country, and 
animated by the prospect, might, like 
Curtius, leap into one of his own seeth- 
ing furnaces, and become in five second 
less than a relic; for not a_ vestige 
of his humanity would remain to tell the 
story “there lived a man.” All these 
classes have a stake in the land which they 
would die tosave. Even persons residing 
in counties, who pay an annual rent for any 
purpose of fifty pounds, or who own pro 
perty worth ten pounds yearly in Scotland, 
or two pounds yearly in England; and all 
persons occupying premises of ten pout 

rental in boroughs, may be supposed 1 
have their stake in the country ; but for 
theunenfranchised classes there is no stake 
That is the argument. And were it né 
of no more value than any argumett 
used by Lucifer to deceive the first of me 
and women ; were it not like his argumet 
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a deception—an argument like his—even | perishes—or, if not cheerfully, then, rather 
a lie—were it not so—deceiving, lying, | than this collective honour be stamed, he 
valueless; what price would all other | dies sternly. Still, by this Parliamentary 
stakes in this land fetch three months after | and political theory, the individual has no 
date—to whom would they belong, and | stake in the country—none whatever. 
what would they be worth? ‘“ Rule Britannia” are to him idle words. 
These are important inquiries for male The * Scots wha hae” are, four in five, or 
or female people with acknowledged stakes | five in six of all Scotchmen. To the ma- 
io ponder. They do not think, if ever jority this idea isa dreaming fancy, these 
they think on invasions, plunder, and war, words are meaningless. They have in Scot- 
that the franchised arm alone maintains land no stake. 
their life here, and elsewhere also not less This is the miserable teaching to which 
than here, in peace. Our alliances and | men are reduced in justifying a wrong. 
armies would be of little value to preserve The history of our islands, for now two 
property and to keep its possessors in | thousand years, has its many bright spots 
security, were it not for the unenfranchised for ever glancing and silvered. Innu- 
persons “ without a stake in all the land,” | merable sacrifices and sufferings have 
according to these statements, which we | tinged the purple of our mountain brows 
hear and read with some astonishment. with a golden glory. The fortitude and 
A great number of persons live without | the struggles of our ancestry, in the cause 
hope or stake in the country. As the | of freedom and independence, made a 
franchised classes are only one-fifth of the | hundred glens memorials of heroism and 
entire population—probably not over one- liberty ; quiet spots in the deep recesses of 
fifth of this hopeless class belong to them. | this country are, since they were the hid- 
The majority, and probably evena greater | ing places of the persecuted, and the 
majority than their equitable proportion | graves of the martyrs, standard-bearers 
in the population, may belong to the un- | and abiding witnesses for truth; but poli- 
enfranchised. We assume that to be the | ticians tell the men, who, more than all 
case; but no small number of the worthless | other men, cherish that history, and love 
classes have abundance of means, and yet | these scenes, not for what they are, but 
want any stake in the country. for what was achieved and done on them, 
The argument, as regards the great | that they have no stake in the country ! 
body of the people, is a daring insult. | They know not in the depth of their mate- 
The man of riches is a weleome guest in | rial selfishness that there are feelings 
every land, He may be said to have no | more powerful than the love of money— 
stake in any particular country. Hecan)| more enduring than the possession of 
always have salvage from the wreck that | houses and lands—more stable than mines 
will meet his immediate wants, even if | and mints, and that those who entertain 
ruin overtake our common country. The | them have a stake in the honour of the 
man of industry, who depends on his | country that freeholds could not raise. 
hands or his mind, or both, and whose After all the evils of which we read, and 
capital is strength and time, is here at | all those of which we never read, are de- 
home; and elsewhere he might be less | ducted from the domestic life of the peo- 
successful. IIe has all his hope staked | ple, who can doubt that the labourer who 
in home. strains muscle and strength to the utmost 
Patriotism in the poetical, or in the | stretch for one-half of the week of work, 
true meaning of the term, belongs to the | feels the heart that beats for him—the 
hard working classes chiefly. The higher | children for whom they plan and work— 
classes are cosmopolitan in their feelings. | a deeper stake in the country than gold 
Che “millions” produce men who cheer- | could ever recompence ? It is well that 
fully die for their country in masses, en- | home, and those who make home, are 
tirely undistinguished. They look for | better, in some four to five millions of 
ho individual renown, they seek no per- | cases in these lands, to the head of each 
sonal reward ; and yet there is a renown, | home, than all other influences or objects ; 
and there is a reward, for which they toil. | well for the e of the rich, well for the 
They are only individuals in the multi- | security of the state, that this grand stake 
an ; but to sustain the common fame of | is rooted and sunk deeply in our country’s 
‘hat multitude, the individual cheerfully | soil. : 
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three years. 
men who have been thrown idle, whose 
children have been taken from school, who 


Look over the story of the last two or | they have no stake in this country. | 
Count over the number of | 


have seen their means growing daily less | 
and smaller; who have watched eyes that | 


seemed daily to sink deeper and grow 
duller from actual want: who have seen 
infants, wonderfully dear to them, placed 
on rations very small and unsatisfactory ; 
who have sometimes thought that the 
sickness of the well-beloved of their hearts 
came trom lack of necessaries that idleness 
could not purchase—men “made to 
mourn,” and “ seeking leave to toil,” not 


trom anything they had done wrong, or | 


anything right that they had left undone, 
but from some over-speculation by grand 
people—fools in carriages and mansions— 
some over-trading, a blunder in the cur- 
rency, or a mistake of a law—the incidence 
of one tax, or the want of another—some 
course taken by some person or persons, 
but not by them—think of them with 
hope deferred, and say still that they have 
no stake in the country. 

One half of all the acts of the legisla- 
ture for many past years have concerned 
directly the interests of labour ; and yet 
the legislature has been chosen from such 
materials that the industrial classes have 
had little or no share in the selection. 
The factory operatives must have had 
some stake in the factory bills. The 
mining population must be interested in 
the truck system. The seamen must be 
concerned in all nautical regulations. All 
sanatory reforms affect directly the poorer 
sections of society, yet, nevertheless, in 
this country, they are told that they have 
no stake. 

The argument forms a cutting anda 
false insult to the four-fifths, or the five- 
sixths, of the population who are now un- 
enfranchised. Jn the belief that wherever 
free election exists, the electors have done 
all that lay within their power for the 
common and general good, without refer- 
ence to their own individual interests, or 
to objects altogether selfish; the non- 
electors have not considered the subject 
in its personal sense; but no arguments, 





no assertions, no democratic or dema-_ 


goguish oratory will rouse them quicker 
and surer to make emancipation and en- 
franchisement their individual and per- 
sonal work, than these sneers and taunts, 
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offers them but a grave. Even that debt 
is doubtful, perhaps. 

Mr. Walpole is an able and _ honest 
statesman. He abandoned office at g 
period when he might have secured per. 
sonal independence, by remaining in A on 
for a few months, or even weeks. He 
preferred his principles, and yet they were 
not deeply involved by the differences be- 
tween him and his colleagues. 

Mr. Walpole emphatically warned the 
House of Commons, during the debate 
on Lord John Russell's resolution last 
month, against conceding a personal in- 
stead of a property qualification. He an- 
ticipated the demand for a personal quali- 
fication. It is the demand of multitudes, 
who had embodied it in petitions on their 
table. It is the demand of mightier mul- 
titudes who -had declined to prepare peti- 
tions from a feeling that they were useless, 
It is the demand of millions, but they feel 
that they were abandoned by their leaders. 
Even Mr. Bright proposed a_ property 
qualification. Rating is not a_ personal, 
but a property affair, m all English, and 
in the great majority of Scotch parishes. 
All the other qualifications proposed by 
statesmen in Parliament proceed upon the 
basis of property. Whig statesmen ad- 
mit generally that they use the property 
qualification as a guage of personal quali- 
ties. They do not give the chattel, but 
the man,a vote; yet they say that he 
must have the chattel before he can be an 
enfranchised man. Mr. Walpole, on the 
other hand, honestly protests against the 
personality clinging to the property; yet 
there is perhaps no man in Parliament 
who places a higher value on principle; 
or prefers it more to property and riches 
than this gentleman, who has made great 
sacrifices for this delusion. Yet it is a de 
lusion—a very miserable delusion, and 
altogether unworthy of a man capable of 
treating all subjects in the clear and lueid 
style of the late Home Secretary; or of 
avoiding those which he does not under- 
stand. The latter is perhaps the less com- 
mon of the two qualifications. He 
brought clearly before the country and 
the House the two principles involved in 
this discussion—personality and property: 
He avows what others oe think, or say 
under a mask. They all use practically 


‘the same argument, who declare that the 
and this broad and plain teaching, that . full franchise would place the Legislation 
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of the empire in one class—the working 


class. That is the argument of all who 
oppose manhood suffrage by any other 
system. ‘Lhose that employ it forget all 
that they should remember. The working 
classes are no more combined than any 
other section of society. The ploughman 
and the shepherd have no common interest 
to protect. The blacksmith and the gold- 
- mith both work in metals, but that is the 
only communion between them. The la- 
pidary and the stone-mason both work in 
mineralogy, yet that 1s the only link to 
bind them in the common cause. The 
cotton and the linen spinners have no 
common interest; for they are even op- 
nents and rivals in trade. Farther 
still, if the industrial classes would com- 
bine to injure the minority, is it not 
more likely that the majority may now 
suffer from the combinations of the smaller 
number? They are tempted to that 
thought by the statements which Sir 
E. L. Bulwer used when he called upon 
the middle classes to defend their “ posi- 
tion” —not their right; but the middle 
classes of boroughs do not profit by the 
advice of the old philosophical Radical. 
They perceive that the question rests 
between personality and property —a 
chattel and a soul” —a spirit that may be 
lost, neglected, vitiated—because we have 
in Parliament the representation of matter 
aud not mind—the representation not of 
souls but of stones, and of the stones in 
unequal parts; for, if property is to be 
represented, the process should not be 
exposed to the gross injustice in the dis- 
tribution of representation become now a 
flagrant insult to the middle classes, 
because it is a notoriety. 
Mr. Walpole argued against personality 
in the representation because it was im- 
possible, since to be full it must include 
all persons, all men, women, and children, 
ofall ages. A personal qualification does 
not include all persons. Nobody ever 
contemplated that absurdity. Criminals 
and paupers are persons, but they are not 
included in any franchise scheme. The 
insane are persons ; infants are persons ; 
and the two last-named classes are in- 
capable personally. A knowledge quali- 
fication would be “personal,” and yet it 
might be pitched over the heads of nine- 
tenths of the nation. The common law of 
the land has adopted a period recognised 


in all dealings at which an individual is 


supposed to be able to manage his affairs. 
The exception of all below that age is 
personal, and does not vitiate a personal 
qualification. In the same manner the 
law of the land, following the law of 
nature, excepts females from many duties. 
They are not expected to serve on juries ; 
they are not liable to defend the country 
in need. The exception in their case is 
still personal, and by no means infringes a 
personal qualification. We are not to 
discuss “ women’s rights” in this place, 
but they suffer nothing from this excep- 
tion. Woman’s place in the social system 
of all civilised nations is higher than 
man’s. It is not the expression of opinion 
but the formation of sentiment that forms 
her duty. She does not legislate, yet she 
teaches the legislator. She does not 
“elect,” but, more obviously still, she 
teaches the elector. Ifa nation ever rises 
against tyranny, we may assume that a 
million of mothers and wives were, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, at the beginning of the 
deed. History has never narrated the 
career of any man who became good or 
great without the guidance of good and 
great women. [listory will never describe 
the rise of any nation to influence and 
power without the same causes. Oriental 
nations are luxurious, stationary, and 
weak, because woman is put in the wrong 
place, and the character of mankin 
suffers. 

Mr. Walpole entirely misstated the na- 
ture of a personal qy—alification, when he 
said that it must include all persons. A 
man requires to be personally qualified for 
enlistment in the Guards ; but every per- 
son is not accepted who offers service. 
Personal qualifications are attached to all 
the professions; but every person is not 
competent to discharge the duties of all 
professions, and is not admitted to engage 
in them. 

This question ofa personal or a property 
qualification is connected intimately with 
the purposes of Government. If they are 
only puniative, then property, which stands 
most in need of protection, may claim the 
larger share in the Government; but if 
its purposes are preventive, necessarily 
the Government should be chosen on a 
versonal franchise. The industrial classes 
ave a ter interest than any other 
class in the work that the legislature have 
to accomplish. The middle and higher 





classes can find education, can fly from 
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diseased localities, can cmigrate out of | 
smoke-begrimed skies, can remove from 
the influence of poisoned rivers, can secure 
for themselves homes with all the means 
of decency and health, can abandon bothies 
if they detest them, can leave cellars it 
they hate them, and are in every respect 


more independent of the Government than 
the masses in society who pay the larger 


share of the revenue, and are entitle d to 
the larger consideration in legislation— 


not because they are either the ‘dle or the 


working classes, but because they are the 


majority. 
A vote for every man, and a man for | 


every vote, is the rule of constitutional. 


Government. The erasures are exceptions. 


This is the law of justice—for whoever 
asks for the abstract right to vote, finds — 


always more difficulty in answering the 


second inquiry for the abstract right of 


preventing other people from voting. 
We cannot find the second right even in 
obscurity. 

The concession of this claim now would 


‘arm gratitude. It would be a tribute to 


good feeling and good will. The new 


constituencies would commenze to exer- 


cise their rights under the influence of the 
law of love. The opportunity may be 
lost, and lost soon: and lost, we think, 
almost certainly. The new Reform Bill, 
like the old, will not be given, but will be 
taken—not by force or y jolence ; that w “4 
be unnecessary; but as the result of : 

long agitation, it vill be deprived of the 


elevating and soothing influences which | 
would have sprung from the almost volun- 


tary assuunption ot the unenfranchised into 
all the influence which, of right, belongs 
to all the contnbutors to the common 


LAST JOURNALS OF 


Tuest volumes extend from the years 17/1 to 
1783, and include some of the most important 
events in the reign of George III]. The year 1772 
was particularly disastrous, for in it occurred the 
painful disgrace of the Queen of Denmark, who on 


a charge of extreme levity of conduct was sent to | 


the Castle of Cronenberg, with her youngest child. 
Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark, was the 


re ee — - —-—< - ——— 
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good, and all the subjects ot the common 


 taw, under the obvious and plain CXCCp» 


tions which we have stated. 

We have for some months  reterred 
more frequently to this subject than to 
any other political topic. It is the key to 
all others. The legislation of this elupire 
cannot proceed satis actorily without. its 
settlement. The Government measure 
could not accomplish that object: and 
the opponents of the Government haye 
offered no substitute. The Earl of Derby 


has explained his intentions, but those of 


Lord Jolin Russell are still unknown 
The independent party in Parliament ex- 
acted no price for their support, and they 


| did not stipulate terms; while the oppor- 


tunity of arranging the electoral system 
of the country Without agitation has 
passed. | 

We believe that the aristocracy of this 
country could take a higher place than 
any other leading men in the world. 
They may cast away a leading position 
which no other men have to lose. They 
might be the leaders of a free and a creat 
people, by being just; and they shrink 
from a power more brilliant than any 


_other policy can achieve for them. The 


situation is melancholy. A great nation 
fears itself. Its strength rests upon the 
broad foundation of the millions rather 
than the thousands of its homes. Still, 
by its legislation, the state expresses 
‘dread of its own strength. That fear will 
pass, but we had ale hoped that it 
would perish, not by a great movement, 
but by a generous and spontaneous sym- 
pathy to bind all classes in a close and 
enduring union. 


HORACE WALPOLE.# 


youngest daughter of Frederic Prince of Wales, 
and sister of George III. She was married at 
sixteen to the King of Denmark, and was oaly 
twenty-one when this sad affair occurred. 

Another cause of disquietude to George LI. 
was the marriage of the Duke of Cumberland to 
Colonel Luttrell’s sister. ‘The King disliked this 
marriage because the lady was not of royal birth, 


—-- > 


———— — 


"pay Hurst and Blackett. 
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and to prevent such a catastrophe occuring again | prevail upon him to let things, as much as possible, remain 


the Royal Marriage Act was proposed. ‘This 
marriage caused a breach between the royal Duke 
and the King, aud so obdurate was the latter in 
his resentment, that when their mother, the Prin- 
cess of Wales, was dying and sent to the King, 
asking his permission to see the Duke before she 
died, he replied that ‘she might do so if it gave 
her any satisfaction.” 

The Duke stayed three hours in her house with- 
out her admitting him, At last she wrote again 
to the King, begging that if there was to be any 
reconciliation she might have the pleasure of 
making it. The King replied, “that it was a 
matter that required too much deliberation to be 
determined on abruptly.” On this she waived it 
and died, without seeing the Duke. In Febra- 
ary, 1772, the following message was delivered 
from the King to both Houses of Parliament :— 


“His Majesty being desirous, from paternal affection to 
his own family, and anxious concern for the fature welfare 
of his people, and the honour and dignity of his Crown, that 
the right of approving all marriages in the Royal family 
(which ever has belonged to the kings of this realm as a 
matter of public concern) may be made effectual, recommends 
to both Houses of Parliament to take into their serious con- 
sideration, whether it may not be wise and expedient to sup- 
ply the defects of the laws now in being, and by some new 
provision more effectnally to guard the descendants of his late 
Majesty King George I1., (other than the issue of princesses 
who have married or may hereafter marry into foreign 
families) from marrying without the approbation of his 
Majesty, his heirs and successors, first had and obtained.” 


‘The motion was unpopular, and received with so 
much disgust, that an amendment was proposed to 
the effect, that priaces of the blood royal should 
only be bound until they were 25 years of age, 
after which time they should be at liberty to choose 
for themselves. The Bill was read a second time 
on the 26th of February, but was then also the 
subject of much animadversion and dispute. The 
judges required time for deliberation, but the 
King hastened on the debates, probably with a 
view to preventing the marriage of the Duke of 
Gloucester with Lady Waldegrave, an alliance which 
was then talked of ; indeed many people held that 


he was not only sffianced but absolutely married. | 


Subsequent disclosures proved these to be right. 
The third reading of the Bill took place on the 3rd 
of March, when it was sent to the Commons, who 
passed it by a majority of 168 to 115, and then re- 
turned it to the Lords, who also passed it without a 
blush, the bishops consenting without showing any 
repugnance. In May the Duke of Gloucester re- 
turned froin Italy, and then his marriage with Lady 
Waldegrave was announced. In a Ietler from 
that lady to her father, Sir Edmund Walpole, we 
tead the following :— 


_ When the Duke of Gloucester married me (which was 
ia September, 1766), I promised him, upon no consideration 
in the world, to own it, even to you, without his permission, 
which permission I never had till yesterday, when he ar- 
tived here in better health and looks than ever I saw him in; 
yet, a8 you may suppose, much hart at all that has passed in 

absence, so much so, that J have had great difficulty to 


as they are. To secure my character, without injuring his, 
is the utmost of my wishes ; and I dare say that you and all 
my relations will agree with me, that I shall be much hap- 
pier to be called Lady Waldegrave, and respected as Duchess 
of Gloucester, than to feel myself the cause of his leading 


' such a life as his brother does in order for me to be called 


your “ Royal Highness.” I am prepared for the sort of 
ebuse the newspapers will be fall of. Very few will beliere 
that a woman will refuse to be called Priucess, if it is in her 
power. ‘To have the power is my pride ; and, not using it, 
in some measure pays the debt to the Duke for the honour 


' he has done ime. 


28th of May. 











The Duke of Gloucester had his levee on the 


It was very much crowded. A 
coldness existed between him and the King, aris- 
ing out of the marriage on the one hand, and the 
framing and passing of the bill on the other, The 
Duchess of Cumberland, with less wisdom than the 
Duchess of Gloucester, had assumed “ uncommon 
state;” but her position was scarcely recognised, 
and the nobility shunned instead of seeking her. 
Lady Waldegrave had much to contend with, for 
the Duke still hesitated to communicate his mar- 
riage to the King. On the 13th of June we have 
this entry in the diary :— 


Lady Waldegrave came to me, with her sister Dysart, from 
Iiam House. She told me the Dake of Gloucester had not 
been able to find a moment to declare his marriage to the 
King, who would not be alone with him for a moment. I 
did not like this; it showed either timidity or irresolution 
in the Duke. The Duke of Cumberland had behaved with 
more spirit when he married Mrs. Horton, as Lady Walde- 
grave now told me. The Duke of Camberlaud went to the 
King, with a letter in his pocket containing notice of his 
wedding. After walking some time ia the garden with the 
King, the Duke gave him the letter. The King put it into 
his pocket saying, “I suppose I need not read it now?” 
“ Yes, sir,” said the Duke, “ you must read it directly.” The 
King had no sooner read it than he broke out in these terms, 
* You fool! you blockhead! you villain !” 


* This woman can be nothing—she never shall be anything.” 
The Duke asked him what he would have him todo? The 
King said, “Go abroad till I can determine what to do.” 
Lady Waldegrave added that the King had not notified the 
marriage bill to the Duke of Gloucester till the very letter 
in which he told him gf his mother’s death—thus heaping 
indignity on cruelty, and closing all with another falsehood, 
by affirming that the marriage bill was enacted to please the 
Princess, aud with a new indignity to the Duke of Gloucester, 
by thanking the Parliament at the close of the session, just 
as the Duke arrived, for having regulated—that is, restrained 
—the marriages of the Royal Family. 


At length the marriage of the Duke of Glouces- 
ter was officially communicated to the King, the 
consequence of which was, that the Duke of 
Gloucester was placed under the same probibition 
as the Duke of Cumberland; and now he acted 
boldly enough, refusing to allow his wife to sign 
any document, or any paper whatever, except with 
her own name— Gloucester. 

The King is reported to have “ cried’ when the 
marriage was communicated to him. ‘The Duke of 
Gloucester was his favourite brother, and he could 
not think of excluding him from his presence and 
his court, although justice to the Duke of Cum- 
berland required that be should do so. Lady 
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Waldegrave, before her marriage with the Duke of 
Gloucester, had three children by Lord Walde- 
grave, her former husband. With these she had 
to part when she became Duchess of Gloucester, 
the Duke saying that “he could not live with 
another man’s children.” 

That, indeed, it would be scarce parting with them—that 
she should take a home for them at Windsor, but four miles 
from St. Leonard’s Hill, and that she should see them oftener 
than she did now—that one or other of them should always 
be with her, and that she should give up, for the maintenance 
of them and a proper goveruess, the £1000 a-year she received 
for their education—and that, to her great comfort, Lady 
laura, the eldest, was old enough and reasonable enough to 
comprehend the necessity of what she was doing. 


Notwithstanding all these arrangements for their 

comfort she felt their loss severely ; and in October, 
instead of taking a house, asked Lord Hertford 
for lodgings for them in Windsor Castle. The 
request was granted, although their mother was 
forbidden the Court. Many little circumstances 
now occurred, proving a good will on the part of 
the King towards the Duke of Gloucester, but still 
the marriage continued an unpardonable offence, 
and the Duke remained an alien from Court. So 
matters continued, until the prospect of an addition 
to the family of the Duke and Duchess scemed to 
place a still greater barrier between them and the 
King. 
The story of the Duchess runs through these 
two volumes. It is an interesting tale, for she 
was in many respects a very amiable person, and 
the circumstances of her painful position makes 
her an object of sympathy. Her rank, though ex- 
alted, was beset with difficulties, and we doubt 
whether she was not much happier as Lady Wal- 
degrave than as the Duchess of Gloucester. 

The proceedings in India, and the accusations 
against Lord Clive, are all detailed, and the follow- 


ing anecdote given of him :— 

It was suspected that he (Clive) had recourse to private 
corruption of some of the junto at Court, and it came ont, 
before the Secret Committee, that in 1766 he had obliged 
the Great Mogul, his tool, to write a letter to the King, 
telling His Majesty that he bad sent him a rich present of 
diamonds. ‘I may write the letter, said the Mogul, ‘ but 
you know I have no diamonds.” ‘ Do you write the letter,’ 
said Clive, ‘and I will find diamonds” MWe did. Te plun- 
dered a nabob. One of the diamonds alone was worth 
£12,000. 

But to return to the history of the Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester. For a short time the 
nobility attended their assemblies, and seemed to 
acknowledge and approve of the marriage by their 
presence ; but as soon as the disposition of the 
Court was ascertained, these fell off in their atten- 
dance, and the Duke and Duchess were left in 
comparative solitude. The following extract will 
give some idea of the mortification to which the 


latter was subjected :— 


The nobility of England shrank from the Kiog’s own 
brothtr. And on what pretence?—for having matched 
with a woman of their own rank! Some had gone to her, 
repented, and went no more. Some made paltry excuses. 
The Duke refused to receive any more who should not visit 
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the Dachess as well as him. Lord and Lady Waldegrave, her 
first husband’s brother and sister-in-law, whether in inggit 
or to soften her, after her neglect, would have visited her 
daughter. She very properly refused to allow of such g 
visit. The Countess of Powis, niece to the Duchess ang 
Lord Waldegrave, and who had been the warmest assertor of 
the marriage, sent her daughter (her Lord dying at that very 
time) with nousual ceremony, to make excuses for not pay. 
ing her duty till she quitted her weeds. The Duchess, jg 
acknowledgment of the attention, sent her daughter to visit 
the young lady; but Lady Powis, by an excess of absurdity 
and meanness, though in the most affiuent circumstances, 
thought better on it, and neither went herself to visit the 
Duchess, nor suffered her daughter to return the visit of her 
cousins, though they were childrea of a senior Earl. [ am 
sorry such trifles are characteristic of the debased spirit of 
the English Peerage. They are worthy of being recorded, 
too, as the King and Queen descended to court such sacri. 
fices. Their vengeance now broke out in more glaring 
colours ; and passions let loose are sure to appear in their 
true complexion, and almost as sure to be accompanied by 
folly, as folly is by mortification. 


As the time of the Duchess’s approaching con- 
finement drew near, the Duke sent another jnti- 
mation of the event to the King, with a request 
that the chief officers of the Crown might be 
present. The intimation and the request were 
both treated with silent contempt. Anxiety and 
ill-health preyed upon the Duke, and made him 
write again. The answer to this second letter 
was delivered by Lord Rochford. It was to the 
effect, that “after the birth of the child the 
legality of the marriage should be inquired into.” 


What, says Horace Walpole indignantly, “ suffer a dabioas 
heir to the Crown to be born, after the pregnancy had been 
notified six months! Authenticate the marriage after the 
delivery! Three lives! Ten thousand lives might have 
been involved in those words. What a thunderstroke to 
the duchess, at the eve of childbirth to tell her her msr- 
riage would be questioned—her child’s legitimacy must be 
examined! Her fortitude bore the shock, and her anxiety 
for the duke’s sufferings made her command her temper, 
and act with cheerfulness, a merit far superior to phlegm. 


But now the Duke of Gloucester was tho- 
roughly roused, and he desired Lord Rochford to 
represent to the King the necessity of an authenti- 
cation of the marriage “as speedily as possible.” 
The marriage of the Duke, as before stated, had 
taken place on the 6th of September, 1766: but 
most unfortunately, no proof of the same, beyond 
the words of those concerned, existed, as there 
had been no witnesses to the ceremony, and the 
chaplain who performed it was dead. The duke 
had not acted justly by his wife in excluding wit- 
nesses, who would have given verbal testimony of 
the validity of the marriage. He owned that be 
mistrusted her vanity, and thought she woald 
disclose the union if she had witnesses also to 
prove it. For his own sake, therefore, he pur- 
posely kept her without such proof. That con- 
duct was selfish, heartless, and unjustifiable, and 
makes one suspect that he was but a “ poor weak- 
ling’? after all. 

His reiterated demands for an investigation into 
the validity of his marriage, led the king at lest 
to consent; and on the 23rd of May the Arche 
bishop waited on the Duke, “to settle the method 
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of proceeding.”” The same evening the Dake by 
oath, in the presence of this prelate, the Chan- 
cellor, and several other official personages, soleinaly 
attested his marriage, and then left the duchess to 
be examined. She made the sane statement as 
the Duke, and also like him confirmed it by oath. 
The Chancellor, Archbishop, &c., after expressing 
themselves quite satisfied about the validity of the 
marriage, then departed. 

On the 29th of May, six days after this painful 
ordeal, the Duchess was delivered of a princess. 
The Duke sent immediately to notify the same to 
the King. Mr. Walpole’s Journal here returns to 
the subject of Lord Clive and India ; bul we have 
been so dosed with India for the last eighteen 
months, that we are sick of the subject; and 
passing that over as uninteresting, return to the 
Dachess of Gloucester and her sorrows. 

On the i0th of January, 1774, the duke and dachess of 
Gloucester went to the play at Covent Garden, for the first 
timein ceremony. They were received with excessive shouts 
of applanse, which confounded the duchess, not accustomed 
toit. She turned pale, and then coloured; the spectators, 
for fear of affecting her, suspended their acclamations, but 
won by her modesty, confusion, and beauty, redoubled their 
claps and hiuzzas. A few days before, as the king was riding, 
he met their child, the Princess Sophia, in its nurse’s lap, 
inthe coach. Thinking it was the duchess and child, he 
palled off his hat. He met it again in two days, being in 


’ the chaise with the Queen, but then took no notice, which 


proved it was her Majesty who prevented his reconciliation 
with his brother, 

Charles James Fox, Wilkes, Lord Chatham 
Lord George Germaine, and the other celebrated 
politicians of the day, are brought prominently 
forward, and the various political measures named. 
Among these, we find the Boston Custom-House 
Bill, American Tea-Duties, American Civil Juris- 
diction Bill, the Government of Canada, ete. In 
October, 1774, we read of the death of Pope 
Clement XIV., under very strong suspicions of 
poison. ‘Lhe circumstances of the case were, that 
Pope Gangauelli, commonly known as Clement 
XIV., had bound himself, as the condition of his 
election, to sacrifice the order of the Jesuits to 
the resentment of the King of Spain. This be- 
coming known to that powerful and extensive 
body, they resolved on his destruction, and resorted 
to various expedients tending to that object. 


They not only spread doubts on the validity of his elaction, 
and publistied books against it, but threatened his life, so 
that he did not dare to stir abroad, unless doubly guarded. 
When they had intimidated and broken his spirit, they 
employed an old woman to foretel the nearness of his death, 
and even set a celebrated Madonna at work to menace him. 
This fraud he detected, and ordered the Inquisition to pro- 
seeute; but it was too late—the panic had sunk deep, and 
carried him off, 


But there were more tangible means apparently 
used. He declared himself poisoned. After his 
death, a post-mortem examination took place; but 
4% putrefaction had proceeded rapidly, nothing 
could be ascertained. “It was supposed that a 
slow poison had been given to him in the last 

y week.” The subjoined letter from Sir 


| Horace Mann gives a detailed account of this 





horrible event. 
part, mentioning 
points. 


We omit the more disgusting 
only the leading historical 


You will have heard of the death of the Pope, but do 
not know, perhaps, that there is every reason to believe it 
was hastened by the Jesuits, who poisoned him in the 
Sacrament. .... His confectioner died in a manner little 
less horrid, and with the symptoms his Holiness hal. The 
late Jesuits, not content with their diabolical practices, had 
the impudence and folly to foretel his death, and crowded to 
know, asking a'l the way if the Pope was not yet dead. 

The ministers of the two Crowns, and the College of 
Cardinals, sit day and night in taking informations. Several 
of the Ignatian society are seized and clapped ap, but as the 
gates of Rome are shat and strictly guarded since this de- 
testable scene has come to light, I can tell you ao more 
particulars at present, but you shall hear further in a post or 
two. It is thought here that this shocking assassination 
will precipitate the fall of the other monkish orders, who 
are but too like the Jesuits at stopping at no crimes for the 
interest of their charch. 


We now return to the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester. A second child had been born to 
them, and was christened Caroline Augusta Maria. 
In March, 1775, the Duke was so much shaken iu 
health, that he determined to go abroad, thinking 
that a change of scene would be beneficial. Before 
leaving, however, he had both his children inocu- 
lated for the small-pox. The elder of the two we 
may conclude got over it well, but on the tenth 
day the younger had a fit, and died on the eleventh. 
The King would give no orders, or express any 
wishes about the funeral, from whence the Duke 
inferred that he did not mean the child to lie in 
the Royal vault in Westminster Abbey. After 
some deliberation, the Duke ordered a vault to be 
made for him and his family at Windsor—“ being 
determined not to be buried in the Royal vault at 
Westminster, since his family were not suffered to 
lie there.” 

On the 24th of July, the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester, with their infant daughter Sophia, set 
out for Italy. On the continent they were every- 
where received with the respect due to their ex- 
alted rauk. Before quitting England, the Duke, 
feeling his state of health precarious, had thought 
it a duty to bring the case of his wife and child 
under the King’s notice, and ask for some provision 
for them in case of his death. The Duke was at 
that time extremely ill, and grave fears were en- 
tertained for his life. It cost him no small care 
to pen a letter to the King on the subject, which 
was duly finished and forwarded. No answer was 
returned, until at last a verbal message was. sent 
through Lord North, to the effect that the King 
would have nothing to do withthem. This cruelty 
had the effect of producing a relapse, and then the 
Duke left England. 

We cannot enter into our “relations with 
France’ at this period, or those with America. 
They are fully detailed in the work in hand. 
Having followed the Duchess of Gloucester so far, 


| we simply and shortly recount the remainder of 


her troubled career. We pause, however, for one 





moment, to give the sketch of the strange and 
changing lot of another lady of that period. 


Singular, (says Mr. Walpole) was the fortane of thie 
Dachess of Argyll. She and her sisten, the celebrated Lady 
Coventry, were Irish girls (Gaoning), of no fortune and 
scarce gentlewomen, except by their mother. They had 
beea designed for the stage. The wonderfal beauty of their 
faces and persons had captivated the Earl of Coventry and 
the Duke of Hamilton. The younger had preserved the fairer 
reputation; and on the Duke of Hamilton’s death, she was 
sought in marriage by the Duke of Bridgewater, but pre- 
ferred the Duke of Argyll, and became mother of both those 
formerly great and contending houses; and now by the 
favour of the Queen, to whom she was Lady of the Bed- 
chamber, and with whom she had been so ill two years 
before, as to have thought of quiting her place, became 
from an Irish girl the source of new honour to the proud 
house of Hamilton. 


The Duke of Gloucester was now at Verona, 
aud while there became so alarmingly ill that the 
Duchess sent an express to the king informing 
him of the fact. The Duke was ordered home at 
once, as the best and only hope of saving his life. 


Whea Adair carried the Duchess’s letter to Court, the 
king for some time would not admit him, and when he did, 
asked no questions, and looked out of hamour. The next 
day, on reflection or on advice, he acted great concern, said 
he was glad his dear brother was coming home, gave orders 
for relays of horses for the physicians, and shed tears to Stiel, 
the Duke's head domestic. 


The Duke continued to get worse and worse, the 
Duchess had not left him for six weeks, but had 
been constantly in his bed-chamber. 


After sitting twelve hours by him at his extremity, ex- 
pecting to see him expire, the physicians forced her out 
of the room. “I hope,” said the Duke, “1 shall die 
now while she is gone!” As soon she had left him, 
she asked Dr. Jebbe if he had never known anybody recover 
that was so bad? He burst into tears, and said ““ Madame, 
you know the Duke has been three months ill, I cannot 
flatter vou! ” 

Words could not, nor is it necessary to paint the Duchesa’s 
situation, if he had died. The Duke had exacted a promise 
from her, not to send his body by sea, but to attend it her- 
self by Jand. To travel with the dead body, and with her 
two infants (a boy had also been born) through Germany 
and France, to be gazed at by curious crowds of strargers at 

nos; to be totally uncertain whether she or her children 
won!d have a maintenance, or even whether wickedness and 
revenge would not try to dispute the validity of her marriage, 
and their birth, hopeless of ever having it in her power to 
reward the few friends that had stuck faithful to the Duke 
and her, and to retarn an object of triumphant insult to a 
Queen and a sex that envied the success of her beauty, it is 
no wonder, «s she said herself, that she expected madness 


would be the turn of her miseries. 

At this crisis of her misfortunes, however, 
nature effected something like a miracle in favour 
of the sick Duke; he rallied, and became much 
better; and here we have a pretty little anecdote 
of a child who was about the Duke. 

A poor little Trentine girl that attended the royal 


children, was the first that seemed to administer any relief 
to the Duke's dreadfal sufferings. 


little maid hearing grent inquiries afier potatoes asked what 
they were, and desired to have them described to her. She 
thought she recollected having seen such roots in a convent 
out of the town, She ran thither and returned with four, 





He imagined hie could eat — 
potatoes; not one was to be found in twenty miles. The | 


| tionate a woman? [lad her husband expired om discoveri™é 
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| which the Duke ate and wished for more, bat the conyeg 


was shat, and the poor child could procure no mote till th 
next moruiog. 

A few days after this a totally unlooked for letter 
of a conciliatory nature was received from the 
King, which by quieting the mind of the Duke, did 
much towards restoring him to health. We 
read :— 


“Thus abandoned to neglect and despair, how was the 


| Dake surprised at receiving a most kiod and cordial letter 
from the King, ia which his Majesty protested, ‘ that his 


affection for his dear brother had mever been altered, and 
never should cease, and that lest anxiety should augment his 
danger, his Majesty in case of a fatal termination, gave his 
dear brother his royal word that he would take care of his 
family.” 

“The poor Dake received this astonishing reprieve with 
calmness and faint satisfaction, and with a trembling hand 
acknowledged gratefully the fraternal medicine to his anguish, 
He had even command enough of himself to manage to hide the 
King’s shame, and thank him for his intended goodness to 
his family without mentioning the name of his Duchess,” 


But here follow strange revelations and accusa- 
tions of deep treachery against the King, for it was 
said that he never meant to keep the promises 
contained in that letter, but had merely written it 
to ingratiate himself with those who espoused the 
Duke’s cause and thought him unjustly treated, 
We extract the whole of this infamous (if true) 
proceeding. 


“ They who knew him best, did suspect it (the letter) was 
but a tribute paid to ostentation, and that he flattered him 
self the Dake would be breathless before the letter could 
reach him. It must be told as a lesson to 
princes never to stoop to all the tricks their hearts may 
suggest, for kings must have instruments, aud whiat they 
venture to command those instruments may venture to 
divulge. Nay their own folly may counteract their ows 
artifice—as it happened now, for the letter found the Duke 
alive and was delivered to him, The King had, no doubt, 
intended to boast of how fraternal a letter he had writtes, 
but was insidious enough to design to suppress the promise. 
I speak by authority. The Dachess on her return, provoked 
at a reception so abhorrent from the unalterable affection the 
King had vowed to his dear brother, disclosed the whole of 
the Royal scandalous machinations. The King had given 
his letter to Legrand, the Duke’s former governor, and 00# 
his treasurer, a plain, honest, dull man, incapable of 
deviating from a Royal command, with orders to transmit it 
to Colonel Heywood, one of the Duke’s gentlemen with him 
at Trent, to be delivered tothe Duke if alive, if not, Hey- 
wood was conimanded—can it be believed P—to retarn the 
letter to the King with strict injunctions not to mention it. 
The King must have feared that Heywood would pry into o 
divine the contents of the promise, but Heywood was # 
honest, so incapable of suspecting such blackness, of @ 
shocked at it, that he revealed it to the Duchess, show 
indignation was so great, that without foreseeing the con® 
quences, she ran into the Dake’s chamber and acqual 
him with what Heywood had just told her. The Duke, ¥b° 
had supported the revival of his hopes with decent fortitude, 
could not stand so treacherous a stab, He broke out isto® 
most passionate exclamation, and was again hurried fo the 
brink of the grave by the agitation he was thrown into, #@ 
so emaciated and exhausted a state. What had been th 
consequence to the King? Was it possible that any ter 
or interest could have gagged the lips of so warm or si 


the treachery couched under a letier that affected to be the 
panacea of all his sorrows and sufferiogs, she must bar? 
vented the fatal secret in the first transports of her 
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and Charles I. would no longer have been deemed the falsest 
of mankind for confiding to his Queen that he did not intend 
to keep his promise to his enemies, bat those enemies were 


pot his own expiring brothers. 
I declare in the mest solemao manner that the Duchess of 


Gloucester herself told me this story.— Horace Walpole. 


This is very strong language, and casts a horri- 
ble imputation on the character of George III. 
Mr. Walpole evidently takes a one-sided view of 
the case. The Royal Marriage Bill was an unna- 
tural enactment undoubtedly ; perhaps had it never 
been passed the eldest son of its “author’’ might 
have been both a happier and a better man, and 
George IV. never figured before the public as the 
disgraced and disgraceful opponent of his wife. 
The Dachess of Gloucester ought, undoubtedly, to 
have been received at Court. She was a woman 
of good character, and of good standing in society 
through her first marriage, although her birth was 
illegitimate ; no doubt the latter circumstance made 
the King still more averse to the match. Soon 
after the return of the Duke to England he received 
amessage, stating that if he would go to Court 
alone he would be received; but this he very pro- 
perly refused to do, stating that the Duchess had 
been received with him at the continental Courts 
of Europe, and that it would be an affront to all 
these if he consented to her exclusion from the 
presence of his brother, the Sovereign of her own 
land. 


“Tell him,” said the Dake, in speaking of the King, “I 
will come to brim in private; but I will never come to the 
drawing-room without the duchess. I am ill and lame: the 
King may, if he pleases,tell the Ministers that is the reason 
I do not appear publicly.” 

It was a pity the Duke did not state the real 
reason—it would have been more manly and 
straightforward ; but through the whole of this very 
disgraceful affair, he seems to have acted with a 
singular degree of weakness, and to have been in 
perpetual terror of pushing matters too far with 
the king. The king refused to receive the duke 
on the terms proposed; but the illness and dis- 
tress of the latter at last so worked upon the 
monarch, that he was induced to take into con- 
sideration a provision for the duke’s children. On 
April 2, 1778 — 

Lord North waited on the Dake of Gloucester, and told 
him that the king now intended to perform his promise of 
Providing for his royal highness’s children; that the next 
day, or as soon after as could be, his Majesty would send a 
message to Parliament, to ask provision for his own children 
and for the duke’s, For his own sons he should ask 
£10,000 a year each, and his danghters, £6,000; for the 
Dake’s son, Priace William, £8,000, and Princess Sophia, 
£4,000. 

The Duke's mind was now at rest about his 
children, but there was no provision made for the 
Duchess. The Duke, however, was given to under- 
stand, that in case of his death a handsome 
jointure would be awarded to her. In June, 
1780, the king sent for the Duke of Gloucester, 
desiring to see him and his children. No mention 
was made of the Duchess. The Duke saw the 
King alone, when a private reconciliation took place. 





A new actor now appeared upon the scene, for 
the Prince of Wales had attained his eighteenth 
year, and could no longer he confined exclusively 
to the Palace. His youth was depraved. Even 
at that early age he drank deeply, and disgraced 
himself by other vices. If we may credit Mr. 
Walpole, he was at that age uninformed—* his 
governor, the Dake of Montague, being quite in- 
capable of giving him any instruction.” He es- 
poused the cause of the Duke of Gloucester, and 
expressed his intention of visiting him and the 
Duchess ; but the duke very properly refused his 
sanction to any intimacy unless approved of by 
the king. The Duke and Duchess of Cumberland 
acted very differently, paying great court to the 
young priuce, and encouraging him in his amours 
and intrigues. At a ball given by the Queen at 
that time, this precious young scion of royalty 

Got drank! which threw him into a dangerous fever ; 
but such a general irruption over his whole face and body 
of the humours of his blood came out, that it probably saved 
his life. 

Neither this iliness, nor anything else, had any 
effect on him, for in May, 1781, we read as 
follows :— 

The conduct of the prince began to make the greatest 
noise, and proved how very bad his education had been. 

The prince drank more publicly in the drawing- 
room, and talked there irreligiously and indecently in the 
openest manner (both which were the style of the Dachess 
of Cumberland). He passed his nights in the lowest de- 
baucheries, at the same time bragging of intrigues with 
women of quality, whom he named publicly. 

The anecdotes given by Walpole indicate the 
greatest proftigacy in the Prince. He was a 
worthless, licentious, and dissolute young man, 
He became the constant companion of the Cum- 
berlands, but wearying of them, at last turned to 
his uncle Gloucester, who never gave him any but 
the best advice, and invariably advocated respect- 
ful behaviour, and submission to his father. The 
Duke of Cumberland on the contrary taught the 
Prince to ridicule the King, and set his authority 
completely at defiance. 

The Prince had another bad companion in the 
person of Charles James Fox, who initiated him 
into all the secrets of Brookes’s, and other places 
of daily and nightly resort. The Kiog rebuked 
Fox for this, but Fox repudiated every charge, and 
maintained that he had always upheld the Prince 
in parental deference and obedience. The asser- 
tion did not satisfy the King, who conceived a 
strong dislike to Fox. We hear no more of the 
Duke aud Duchess of Gloucester, but from @ note 
we learn that the Duke died in August, 1805, in 
his sixty-second year; the Duchess also in August, 
1807, in her sixty-ninth year. 

We have only given a very slight sketch of the 
contents of these very admirable volumes, which 
contain a fund of interesting matter, with deserip- 
tions of all the leading characters and events of the 
day. Perhaps the author through affection for his 
niece has become an ‘unjust partisan, and judged 
the King too harshly. We can scarcely ascribe to 
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him all the bad motives imputed. The events 
being arranged in clear chronological order and the 
dates even to the day frequently given, make this 
book a valuable book of reference, while its volu- 
minous character renders it an important addition 
to the historical literature of the day. 

Respecting the Royal Marriage Law, we may 
remark that it does not reflect any credit on the 


character for domestic worth ascribed to George | 


III. It is an insult to all those classes of the 
realm who might be suspected of any disposition 
to encourage royal wooers. It may be described 


as an act for the better encouragement of corrup- | 
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| Royal Family might be considered the first of the 
aristocracy, but as matters stand, they form po 
part of the aristocracy of Britain. They are ay 
alien family, so far as it is possible to alienate the 
descendants of the ancient monarchs of both the 
English and the Scottish kingdoms. An opinion 
| prevails, that matrimonial alliances with the 
| nobility might lead the crown into party influences 
| and political squabbles; but that is all the more 
| absurd, since the great power of the state will be 

always the people—more the people than it has 
ever been before—and the argument if good for 
anything, would be useful for closing the Royal 





tion and vice. It is, not less than any arrange- | family into the condition of Chinese or Japanese 


ment of the Brahmins, a matter of caste. The 


regality. 





SCENES FROM THE DRAMA OF LIFE. 


SCENE IX. 
THE OUTCAST’S HOME, 


Iw the comfortless attic of a house situated in one 
of those nests of human dens, leading from 
Ferdinand-street, a woman lay—sick unto death. 
Her eye was bright with fever, her cheek flushed 
from ‘the same cause, while her shrill harsh voice 
seemed to make sad discord in the peace which 
should have been her herald to another world. 


Her speech was broken, incoherent: for a few | 
moments she slumbered ; then she spoke once | 


more, in a low, fainting voice. 


“Take her to jail,’ she said, as her wasted | 


hand wandered impatiently over the covering of the 
bed—*“ take her to jail, the refuge for the des- 
titute according to law: she has dared to claim a 
space as one of England’s children, in the broad 
pathway of the metropolis! Take her to jail: she 
has kept the man of business from his money- 
getting or his dinner for a second; to the jail 
with her, and let her learn the curses, and the 
oaths and murmurs taught there. She will not 


steal, she says. Fool! did she think to keep out of | 


jail by honesty? Send her to Bedlam, she is 
insane to harbour such a thought as that! She 
has got into jail now, she could have been no 
worse off, had she helped herself to her neigh- 
bour’s superfluous wealth, and robbed the proud 


Pharisee instead of stopping him! Fourteen days | 


and nights with the reckless and abandoned! Her 
high-flown notions will be all washed away in the 
current of the jail; that will prove and demon- 
strate the worth of virtue !” 

The voice of the dying woman became hoarse 
as she thus spoke of a recent trial. She threw 
the scanty covering from her shoulders, and raised 
herself on her elbow, as she continued — 





* Police report, Timez, March 21st. 








“Selling combs is a cover for immodest pur- 
poses, is it?” and she laughed long and loud. “I 
always found a better cover in the darkness, or 
the gas-light; in the flaunting bonnet and the 
flimsy dress; than in the crowded mid-day path- 
way: buat my Lord Mayor may be a novice in the 
world’s vices, and see in the simple act of selling 
combs, alluring pictures of auburn or of golden 
tresses, and so mayhap his verdant virtue takes 
alarm, and, in its own immaculacy, bids him cail 
this petty merchandise a cover for immodest 
purposes.” 

She sank back on her bed exhausted. Her 
eyes were closed ; the colour fled from her cheeks; 
she was very, very faint, and weak. And as thus 
she lay, large tears gathered in her too bright 
eyes, and rolled down her hollow cheeks, the obla- 
tion of an erring woman, offered for a sitill 
greater culprit, or the merciless dispensation of 
law which becomes injustice ! 

“Poor wretch!” she said, in her low and 
broken voice ; “ poor, want-pinched wreteh ! will- 
ing to tramp the noisy streets, all the weary day, 
and earn an honest penny, and lectured and 
scolded from the bench, and sent to herd with the 
worst of human kind for doing so.” 

She parted her hair from her damp brow, and 
tried to reach a glass of water, which stood by the 
bed-side, but she failed; even that she could not do 
now. 

“And only eighteen,” she continued, as she 
once more sank heavily on the bed. 

Long she lay, silent ; for the daylight was fading; 
twilight followed, and darkness crept over that 
roof, and the soul of its inmate. 

The stars came out from the cloudy sky ; the 
full moon rose and shone into that chamber of 
death, making it so light and bright. God is 
kinder than man. God gave that pure, cleat, 


| and lovely radiance; while to man’s niggard 
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bounty, the sufferer looked in vain for the farthing 
candle. 

She did not sleep, for her large lustrous eyes 
were open, and ber parted lips moved, although 
the voice was hushed. The moonlight moved on 
and on, first through the narrow window to the 


floor, then in a longer streak of light, then longer | 
| in fear, and pain, and weakness; and, to forget 


still, till it leapt to the bed, and wrapped like a 
silver shroud—the dying. The transition from 
the previous darkness to that flood of soft light, 
awoke a strange fancy in her mind. 

“So soon over, and s6 easily,” she whispered, 
no pain—no last gurgling gasp—nothing but a 

ntle floating into the moon !”’ 

“She thought she was away, and she lay there 
happy in the thought; but the moonlight crept 
on and on again ; did it emulate man’s charity, and 
scorn to linger with the lost ?”’ 

On and on—until it left the ghastly face, which, 
with wild eager eyes, marked its departure, and 
sought to follow it, and live in its blessed radiance 
once again. But the moon was merciless—as 
man—and fled the presence of the helpless and 
the hopeless. 

On—and on—past the bed—past the dusky 
room, and then, as the last beam faded, a long, 
loud, woman’s shriek of madness, startled the 
noisy group in the street below. 

“It is death and hell!’ she shrieked. “I 
thought I had passed it all, and rested where both 
are unknown, but that thought was a cheat, come 
to mock me in my hour of woe!” 

Again, a wild sad shriek, more like a wail in 
its dying cadence, rang through the room, but the 
group beneath the window were not disturbed by 
it: there was no rcom in that crowded place for 
such a plant of slender growth as sympathy. 

Yet it was there, too, for as her voice died away, 
footsteps were heard on the staircase, slowly ap- 
proaching her door, and then entered. 

“ Are you alone? left to die alone?’ but when 
she spoke it was in answer to her own thoughts, 
not to his. 

“All light gone,” she said; “darkness and 
torture only left! torture for ever, and for ever, 
and for ever.” 

“Mary, do you not know me ?” 

By that dim starlight she looked at him steadily 
—his voice had tuned the loose chord of reason, 
and now it produced harmony. 

“Yes; I thought you would come. I hoped, 
although I hid from you, that you would find me; 
my strength is well-nigh gone; the sun will néver 
rise for me again in this world—or another.” 

She sank back, the living image of despair. 

“For the love of Heaven, Mary, let me seek a 
clergyman—one who will know better how to 
speak of a better world than I might; for God’s 
sake let me go on that errand, quickly,” but she 

him fast. 
Ph she answered. “I have lived without 
sid in my life, I will meet death without their 

- I cannot take the once scorned aid made of 
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| 
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such common plirases as * grace’ and ‘ penitence,’ to 
help my halting soul to heaven ; it is too late for 
that. The habits of a life become the life. Think 
you they can be cast off in an hour like this, at 
man’s bidding? I tell you—No. Those who 


_ would have Heaven’s angels round their deathbed 


must woo them in health. Now, my soul is quenched 


that, I turn to thoughts of former days, and those 
I then loved in innocence ; their faces come before 
me now—they are my friends. God’s minister's 
are but cold strangers to me.” 

As she spoke, she had raised herself, and now 
sat upright in her bed, like a thing of death, fixing 
marble words into the heart of Clayton. Each 
sharpened feature of her ghastly face became 
more rigid, while the thin colourless lips con- 
tinued— 

“ Never leave repentance, as it is called, to a 
deathbed ; even if it is professed then, mistrust 
that profession, and deem it but the effect of 
fear, and an impatience to be rid of present suf- 
fering.’’ 

She fell back heavily; her breath came pain- 
fully and quick; her face was agony, as she turned 
her dying eyes to Clayton. He bent down towards 
her, and whispered something. She answered ; 
but what her answer was he never knew. Then 
she was silent—silent as the only home she needed 
now—the grave! 





SCENE X. 
THE STREETS. 


Crayton covered the face of the dead; and then 
descending the filthy stair, looked round for some 
woman to whom he could intrust the performance 
of the last offices—all that for the dead cou'd be 
done by the living now. The house seemed 
swarming with inhabitants, for dirty faces peered 
from each open door, while groups of children 
clustered everywhere—children in years, but with 
the maturity of cunning in their faces. Clayton 
shuddered as he stepped into the street, and lis- 
tened to the coarse words and oaths which these 
babies used, without knowing their foul meaning, 
as the Indians learn the English of docks and 
quays from seamen. At the door stood a woman 
lazily hushing an infant to sleep. He stooped 
and spoke to her. 

“ How many people lodge in this house ?’’ 

“Forty; huddled together like pigs.” And she 
sang again to the fretful child. 

“ Are you aware that a dying woman has been 
lying in one of the upper rooms ?”’ 

“You mean Poll?” And the woman looked 
round at him, coldly, cruelly, eallously, 

“Yes; she is dead.” 

He had hoped the intimation would produce 
shadow of solemn feeling ; he was mistaken, as her 


reply proved. 
“Well,” she said, “ and what of that? ‘tis only 
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one the less, and a good job, too—39’s better 
than 40.” 


He turned away disgusted ; it were no better | 
_ importance, that is.”” He walked to the window, 


than sacrilege to trast the corpse to her. Yet 
where could better be found, with dirt, depravity. 
drunkenness, on every side? A little further, a 
girl, of about nineteen, was leaning against the 
wall, sobbing violently. Clayton spoke to her; 
she looked up timidly. 

“ What is the matter ?’’ 

She oaly cried more bitterly for the question. 

«*Tell me what grieves you?’ Kindness won 
her confidence. 

“ T,ook there,” she said; and then Clayton for 
the first time noticed a huddled mass of something 
lying at her feet. ‘“T,sook there?’ She pulled 
the covering from the features of the dranken 
man. ‘That is my husband. I’m married but a 
month; have I not cause to ery ?” 

“Yes; but you might have still greater cause. 
Leave that senseless brate, and follow me; I have 
work for you.” 

He went again to the chamber of the dead, 
bidding the girl follow with a light. They stood 
beside the corpse ; but little was Clayton prepared 
for the wild burst of grief which followed. 

“Gone!” said the girl; “gone! Poor Poll! she 
was wild, and gay, and bad, they said; but, after 
all, she had more kindness in her heart than many 
of your more prudent people. Poor Poll! she’s 
took my part against him, and turned the angry 
word to herself from me. I have lost my last 
friend now.”’ And her tears flowed again in deep 
grief and sorrow. 

“ Will you do all that is necessary for her ?” 

“ Yes, sir, and glad. No money, please—money 
is but a curse to Aim—and the less we get the 
better.” 


Two days later, and a pauper’s funeral left that 
house, the body followed by a single mourner. 
“Earth to earth, and dast to dust”—while the 
noisy street, where late the dead had lived, still 
wallowed in its moral and physical filth and 
drunkenness, and wallows still. 





SCENE XI. 


LODGINGS ON HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


“Wert doctor! if I hadn’t read it, I never would 
have believed in such wickedness.” 

“ As what, Martha?” asked the doctor. 

“And written by one of their own body too,” 


| 





| 


she continued, “if a Protestant had been .thie | 


author one might doubt it, but here it is in black 
and white, and from the pen of one of the pillars 
of their church! I do hate them, that I do.” 

“ Pen of one of the pillars of a church,”’ said 
the doctor to himself, “1 didn’t know before that 
‘pillars’ wielded pens.” 

“ What?’ quoth the lady as her finger wan. 


a 


dered over the pages of a book of gigantic pro. 
portions, “‘ what did you say, doctor ?”’ 
“‘ Nothing my dear; nothing of any very great 


looked out, and began to whistle. 

“‘T have it,’’ resumed the lady, ‘dear me, how 
I wish that child was here to read it with me! 
I’m sometimes afraid doctor, that Volante will be 
a papist ; she likes their music, and their Jezehel 
Psalms.” 

Jezebel Psalms!’ the doctor came from the 
window and sat down opposite to her, “I never 
heard of Jezebel singing psalms, wifey; where are 
they found, in the Bible ?”’ 

“Why, nowhere!” and her voice showed that 
a storm was brewing, “why, nowhere to be sure 
—you must be an idiot to ask that, and with D.D, 
after your uame! for shame sir.” 

“T only want to know what authority you have 
for saying that Jezebel sang psalms, wife.” 

** T don’t say she did.” 

“Then why style any kind of church music 
Jezebel psalms ?” 

“Because they are the style she would hare 
sang if she had sang any at all, more fit for a play- 
house, than achurch. But now you have had the 
last word—(“ Hay’nt !”’ said the doctor, very 
quietly)—you will perhaps listen to what I am 
going to read—and then, sir—I suppose you 
won't dispute the fact of its being dreadful, quite 
dreadful.” 

“Say away, Martha,” said the doctor, esconsing 
himself in an arm chair, and stretching out his 
legs.” And she did “ fire away;” that is to say, 
she opened a very large book, bound in cloth, gilt 
lettered, and began to read. 

«“ What's the name of the book, wife ?”’ said the 
doctor stopping her, “its big enough to have s 
name; whiat’s it called ?” 

“Why, ‘ Wiseman’s Four Popes,’ of course.” 

“Umph! old enough to have been used and 
abused a hundred times, wifey ;’’ said the doctor, 
“can’t you give us some newer cause of indig- 
nation ?” 

Doctor,” and she put down the book, and 
looked at him gravely, as she answered, “ the sub- 
ject is older than the book, and neither to be spoke 
nor thought of lightly, I assure you; but read it, 
and then tell me how men can reconcile such 


_ mockery of their maker to their conscience. 


back a little—here to this part, doctor, and 
what he says of a pontificial life, and then mark 
his inconsistency of practice and preaching. 
is speaking of Pope Pius VII., and as you will se, 
he says that, as one Pontiff lives the same life 4 
another, the description of one is the description 
the whole; but read doctor, just wait one mo 
till 1 get my knitting.” | 
“The knitting was found; the book was found 
also; and then as the lady pronounced hers 
“ready,” the doctor began to read. 


The simplicity of habits which proved so valuable ia #* 
taining the amiable pontiff— 
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KOMISH PROCESSIONS. 


«Pius VIL, you know,” broke in the lady. 
“Yes, Martha, “yes,” added the doctor. “Tf 


understand. 


of interest.” , 
“Rather adds to it,” she replied, as the doctor 


continued — 


Through the more painful vicissitules of his reign, never 
left him upon the throne. Early hours, a frugal table, a 
solitary life, monotony, almost, of pursuits, by the regular 
round of official audiences fixed for each day, and almost 
for each hour, warelieved by Court festivities, or public 


recreation. 


“ Mark that, now, doctor,” again broke in Mrs. 
Maberley ; “‘ don’t forget that.” 
“No, no,” he answered, as once more he went 


on :— 


Such is the life, more or less, of every successive Pope. 
He is not exempt from any of —— 


“That will do, doctor; that gives you an 
outline of the professed: life of every Pope. Now 
let us see if it is quite clear that his life is as free 
from excitement and as simple as it protesses to 
be. Let me find the place, and you shall read the 
account of what seems to me a blasphemous ex- 
hibition—a dreadfully wicked act, doctor.”’ 

“To what ceremony do you allude, Martha ?” 

“To the festival of the Corpus Christi.” 

He placed his extended hand on the page 
before him. ‘ Wife,’ he said, solemnly and sadly, 
“vou are right—it is sacrilege. But I will read, 
and see how the Cardinal describes this grandest 
festival of his church. I will begin here :— 


Oa the feast of Corpus Christi, the great procession is 
made round the great square of St. Peter’s, the colonnade of 
which is continued roand along the farthest houses, by means 
of a temporary portico. The beginning of the procession is 
eateriog the house of St. Peter, as its last portion is leaving 
the Sistine Chapel. It isa spectacle growing at every step 
in interest. Between the seven deep lines of spectators, no 
longer northerns, but country-people mostly, many of whom 
appear in the almost Oriental costume of their villages, rich 
in velvet embroidery and bullion, pass in succession the 
religious corporations, as they are called, of the city; next, 
the chapters of the many collegiate churches aud those of 
the Basilicas, preceded by their peculiar canopy-shaped 
banners, and their most ancient and precious crosses, dating 
even from Constantine. Then comes that noblest hierarchy 
that surrounds the first see in the world, partaking necessa- 
nly of the double function and character of its possessor— 
prelates of various degrees, holding the great offices of state, 
end of the household judges, administrators and councilors. 

are followed by bishops of every portion of the 


Don’t interrupt—it breaks the chain | 
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«Many of them’—he is speaking of learned men 
who walk ia the procession, Martha — 


Were, ia appearance, most venerable, bearing a heavy 
weight of years on their spare erect forms; their heads 


mingling their thin white locks with their unblemished 


~~ 





church, arrayed in the episcopal robes of their various coun- 
a Latins, Greeks, Melchites, Maronites, Armenians aad 
“ps. To them sneceeds the Saered College, divided like a | 
chapter into deacons and priests, but with the addition of the 
Wall higher order of bishops. 


| 
‘ : There,” said Mrs. Maberley; “there! those | 
wuanists make a parade of the simplicity of the | 
pontifical life; they boast of the absence of ‘ Court 
lestivities ; aud yet they take their High Priest 
‘rough the streets of Rome with more pomp aad 
we, aud with a higher degree of excitement, too, 
tan can be found in any courtly festivity. That's | 
what I call Straiuing at a gnat and swallowing a | 
camel, But go on, doctor.” 


ermine, in rivalry of its whiteness, walking with the gait of 
princes, and speaking with the grace of virtuous wisdom, and 
when seated in order during a sacred fanctiva, looking so 
calmly dignified, so placid and noble, that — 


“Then follow remarks of his own, Martha,” 
continued the doctor, as he turned over a leaf or 
two; “we don’t care much about them, or his 


*Eminence’s opinion: now I’ll begin again here; 


but that’s Clayton’s step on the staircase, Martha, 
I’m sure.” 

“ Well, never mind if it is,” added his wife, 
more intent on Romanism than hospitality. Oh, 
you're here,” she added, as Clayton entered the 
room and shook her by the hand,—* Now,” con- 
tinued she, “ I want you to sit down quietly for a 
few minutes, aud listen to what the doctor is read- 
ing. Are you ill? You look pale and sad.” 

She forgot Pope, and priest, and all, in the 
kindliness of her own warm heart. 

“Til, I am not,” said Clayton; “ pale, I may be 
—sad Iam. But go on with the reading, it will 
interest me. I know that book well.” 

He sat down on the sofa, shading his face with 
his hand. 

“Tam reading au account of the procession of 
the Corpus Christi,” said the doctor, “ but’’— 
Clayton interrupted him in his peculiarly quick 
way. 

“T know, I know; go on, I shall understand.” 

“ Where was [ ?” asked the doctor. 

“ At the mau’s own remarks,” replied his wife, 

* And those we'll skip,”’ said the doctor. “ Now, 
then, this will do for a re-commencement :”” 


“Such were the venerable princes whose names the 
stranger asked in a whisper, as they pcssed ia that procession 
before him, and who immediately preceded the finishing group 
of the picture. The base was formed by almost a maltitade 
of attendants, such as, had they been the objects at which 
one would look, would have carried one back ceaturies at 
least. ‘The bright steel armour of the Swiss Guards upon 
parti-coloured doublets and hose, the officer's suits being 
richly damascened iu gold, gleamed amid the red damask 
tunics. walking symmetrically and unflinching'y under a 
heavy burden, while the many two-handed swords of the 
Swiss flamed upwards, parallel with the lofty poles of a rich 
si:ver tissue and embroidered caoopy that towered above all, 
and was carried by persons who deemed it a high hoaoar, 
and who wore also the quaint costame of days gone by. 


“Are you tired, Martha? Clayton, wife won’t 


‘let me give you a minute yet, I see—”’ 


“Go on,” said Clayton, “ I see Mrs. Maberley’s 
wishes iu her eye; go on; you are coming to the 


crowning point in this unwarrantable mummery. I 


know the account well.”’ 
‘The doctor continued— 


But high ia air, beneath the canopy and apon the estrade 
or sual! platform borne aloft, is the crowning object of the 
entue procession. Upon a footstool, richly covered, stands 
the goldeu Munssrance, as it was anciently called ia 


| that contains the holiest object of Catholic belief wor. 
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ship; and behind it, the Pontiff kneels with his ample em- 
broidered mantle embracing the footstool before him. Thus 
he is borne along, so that all may see and joia him in his 
devotions, wherein he is undisturbed by even the motion re- 
quired to walk in a procession. 

“ Now, as I’ma parson,”’ said the doctor, break- 
ing off, ‘‘ I may just give a little preaching by the 
way, aud remark how little that style of prayer is 
in accordance with the command of Him who said 


‘Enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut | 


thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret.’ 
He required no public or ostentatious display, he 
neither wore, nor wished to have worn by his fol- 
lowers, ‘richly damascened robes,’ or ‘golden 
tissue ;’ on the contrary, he denounced all worldly 
decoration, and made simplicity the chief element 
in Christianity, Yet Rome sets up a different 
doctrine : she says, I will deck my priests magni- 
ficently ; I will parade them through the streets in 
all their splendid array to dazzle the infatuated 
people, and make that people mine—miue, not 
God’s. Ciayton,’’ continued the doctor, as he 
handed him the book, “I wish you would read the 
rest to this anti-popish rib of mine.” 

“ Willingly, sir,” and he continued :— 

The hands (the Pope’s) firmly clasped at the base of the 
sacred vessel; the head bent down not in feebleness, but in 
homage, tle closed eyes, that saw none of the state and mag- 
nificence around — 

“ Well, of course not,” said Clayton, stopping 
fora moment, “of course not—closed eyes don’t 
generally see much” — 

{ | Bat shat out the world from the calm and silent meditation 
within. 

“ I don’t believe a word of that,’’ added Clayton, 
again interrupting himself. It would be an utter 
impossibility for any man to so completely abstract 
his mind from such a scene, while he was the 
nucleus of the glittering whole. Is he likely to 
hold the reins of thought with a firmer or a more 
skilful hand than his Divine master and teacher ? 
Yet, the Saviour sought solitude for prayer, and 
went into the deserts of earth to commune with 
heaven. And listen to the following dramatic 
description of the Holy Pontiff :— 


The noble features so composed, that no expression of 
haman feeling or an earthly thought could be traced upon, 
or gathered from them ; the bare head, scarcely ever uncovered 
except then, (the white skull cap, worn by the Pope is called 
the Solideo, because only taken off in homage to God) with 
locks floating unheeded in the breeze ; these characteristic 
forms, and appearances of a human frame, uomoving and 
unwavering, as a sculptured figure, might have been taken as 
the purest and sublimest symbol of entranced adoration. The 
swelling chorus of the hymns aad psalms before him evidently 
did not reach his ear; the smoke of fragrant incense just 
under him did not soothe his nostrils! 


“Humph!” said Clayton, “I always thought it 
was the mind, and not the nostrils, the ceremonies 
of religion were meant to soothe. I suppose I 
was mistaken. However, I'll just run quickly 
through all this lamentable folly. I'm no saint, 
but, ’pon my scul, my couscience would kick ter- 
ribly at letting myself be made up like his Holi- 


SCENES FROM THE DRAMA OF LIPE. 
f 


| ness! We had got as far as the Pontifical nasa) 


organ.” 

Bid not soothe his nostrils! the waves of a multitud 
swayed to and fro with the murmar of a sea, traced not 
its image on his eye-balls. 

“ Why,” said Clayton, turning back a few leaves, 
“the maa, in colouring his picture, has forgotten 
that he closed the eyes! he might have spared 
| himself the trouble of that operation ; the Pope's 
eyes were shut as close as an oyster—and images 
| are never traced on closed eyes, at least, not in 
| England; perhaps a special miracle may be worked, 
though, in Rome, in that respect ; it wouldn’t be 
half so wonderful as many other miracles. Here’s 
the end of this account though, at last, and I'm 
glad of it.” 

He read again — 

He was abstracted from all that sense could convey, and 
* was centred in one thought—in one act of mind—soui and 
heart ; in one duty of his sublime office—one privilege of 
his sapreme commission. He felt, and was, and you knew 
him to be, what Moses was on the mountain, face to face 
with God; the Vicar with his Supreme Pontiff ; the chief 
shepherd, with the Prince of Pastors ; the highest and first 
of living men, with the one living God. 

“ Pshaw !” exclaimed Ciayton, as he closed the 
book abruptly, ‘I am sick of all this; it would be 
bad enough if he injured his own soul only by it, 
but the souls of the hundreds, and thousands, and 
tens of thousands, who place complete faith in all 
these errors, one cannot think of them. Just 
let us wander back to the Moses he meations— 
mentally, I mean, a very easy mode of travelling 
—and stop midway in the transit to have a little 
conversation with twelve simple men of Galilee, 
plainly clad and plainly lodged, who took nothing 
but their staff in their hand when they went to do 
their great Master's will. Let us bring them 
back to Rome with us, also by the same railroad 
(the quickest one in the world, by the bye)—in 
thought—and place them in their homely dress oa 
the sacred fald stool, close beside, and around that 
supreme pontiff. There is incongruity between 
the two; they do not assimilate; the tone of each 
is different from the other. One must be right, the 
other wrong; by no possibility or impossibi 
can they agree. ‘The Pope has been taught and 
trained and educated by his church ; the fishermes 
of Galilee came under the personal and direct 
teaching of God in man, Jesus Christ. Let the 
world judge between thetwo. There, parson,” be 
continued, “there’s a sermon from a layman 
you.” 

“And a very good one, too,” replied? the 
doctor. 

“Didn't I say (it was dreadfal?” asked Mr. 
Maberley, as now, thinking more of the body thas 
the soul, she unlocked the sideboard, and 
some wine and biscuits on the table. , 

“Didn't I say it was dreadful? But it’s a 
true, because from the pen of ‘one {of the 
of their Church,’” said the doctor, with « broad 
smile, which seemed to be radiated from the 


of Clayton. 
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« And that,” continued the doctor, “ we'll leave 
until another time; we’ve had enough of Rome 
for one day.” 








A FESTIVAL OF LIFE. 





Until Death tramples it to fragments.” 


‘* The One remains, the many change and pass ; 
Heaven's light for ever shines, Earth’s shadows fly ; 
Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 


Shelley's ** Adonais.” 





Around the shore-like border, 
Opening to arched recess and far aisle dim, 
The feast-spread tables range in stately order ; 

| What golden bowls, a tremble to the brim, 
Beneath the lamps in constellations shine 
With jewels and the jewel-gleams of wine ! ) 
What fruits are clustered into glorious piles 

Throughout the feast’s magnificence, 

On whose uncumbered affluence 
Flowers shed the grace of their etherial smiles! 
Round the broad tables sumptuous couches flow 
Soft as June clouds, suffused with many a glow— 

Green, crimson, amber, violet dark ; 

Deep-dyed from each recess’s arc 
The massive curtains fall, down-sweeping broad and 

low. 

And children sport there tameless : 
O happy, happy children! happier far, 
Possessed by unsought joyance free and aimless, 
Than those tall masks with laboured pleasures are. 
Through feast and dance they flit with shining 


faces, 

Wreathing—unwreathing in capricious chases, 
With ringing laughters at their own swift wiles. 
And yet a few, of strange grave mood, 

Pace in shadowy solitude 
Those many-pillared labyrinthine aisles, 
Which, opening through the oriels, link to zone 
The gem-bright feast with gloomy caverned stone 
Though hardly man or woman dares 
That dusk instinct with lightning glares, 
Down whose far desert vistas waves and tempest 
moan. 
The dome’s broad soaring lustres, 
Are poised upon one massive coil of gold, 
A ruby-crested serpent starred with clusters 
Of flashing geins; its mighty balk outrolled 
In cyclic rest for ever, while consumed 
The End in the Beginning lies entombed ; 
Gorgeous the symbol of Eternity ! 
The grand pilaster’d sweep of wall 
Lives and glows around the hull, 
Divinely pictured: earth and sea and sky 
Have yielded the best grandeurs and delights 
Of all their rolling seasons, days and nights, 


~~ «There’s another religious show described, 
tude I see” said Clayton, looking through the volumes 
d not agai. 
aves, 
otten 
vared 
ope’s 
lages 
ot in 
CO Stains the white radiance of eternity, 
lere’s 
1 I'm 
The wind in long gusts roaring, 

Over the sea-waste hurled with passionate might, 
ua — The torrent-rush of ponderous rain down-pouring 
lege of Through that unbounded darkness of wild night— 
knew I gazed into the tumult —seeing nought— 
to face But mastered by it into solemn thought, 

@ chia! Such as can seldom brood in garish day, 
aoe Whose myriad sounds, and forms, and hues, 
od the Their glittering sensual joy infuse, 
id be Till the soul drowses in its drunken clay. 
‘ Night scorns to pamper fleshly ears and eyes 
fi With earth’s poor store of fleeting luxuries, 
. al Appealing to the soub alone 
"Tet In its stupendous monotone, 

Austerely brooding spells of timeless mysteries. 
ons— , 
velling Long sightlessly outgazing 
s little I stood—when through the cloven dark, behold ! 
ralilee, A dome of purest crystal lifted, blazing 
othing With festive splendours—ourple, jasper, gold, 
to do And crowning all, serenely grand on high, 

them A solemn depth of azure like a sky. 
silroad Far-piercing tremulous lines of watery light, 
2) —in And sheets of lustre wild and riven 
es OD Like sunset glories tempest-driven, 
d that It pours against the streaming gloom of night. 
tween Sustaining this aérial canopy 
f each White marble columns gleam unsteadfastly ; 
ht, the Yet by its wavering poise in air 
sibility -~ It seems self-borne to revel there, 
bt apd Surmounting furious blasts over the wild-lit sea. 
ne I stand by it envaulted. 
vet the The palace thrills throughout from dome to floor 
be In swells of jubilant harmony, exalted 
wy By the storm’s intermittent clash and roar; 
How the full volumes of orchestral sound 
»d? the Oatroll continuously and sweep around! 
? As birds by winds, see, swayed by their sweet 
| Mn. oy 
ty thas = floating, gliding, sinking, heaving, 
‘placed _ +he countless masquers interweaving, 
iris-coloured maze of pomp and pleasure 
‘esl About the sea-like floor of marble green, 
, pillas waved with multitudinous waves, whose sheen 
5 brosd And restless shades the vision cheat ; 
he face _ They seem to flow beneath the feet 


Which thread that graceful dance of festive life 


To make those fields of space expand 
Into an infinite Wonder Land 





Serene. 


By their infinitude of dream-surpassing sights. 
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Sculptures serenely gracious, 

From out the flowing draperies’ regal dyes, 

Around the banquet-circle cool and spacious, 

Gleam half revealed to my enchanted eyes. 

How cau the festival flow undelayed, 

Amidst the heavenly visions here displayed ? 

How is it not rapt still in breathless trance ? 
What scenes of rock, field, lake, and sea, 
Hung round in lavish harmony ! 

That wood where uncouth creatures sport and dance 

In the weird dimness streaked with silvery rays! 

That Eden panting in the noontide blaze, 

Nymphs languid in its fountain-bowers, 
That sea-built city’s domes and towers 
Consuming in the sunset’s slow- breathed fiery haze ! 


“ Evohe! our high Palace ! 
We dance—we dance with dance-exulting feet ! 
We grow immortal, draining bowl and chalice 
Of this life-burning wine-blood, nectar sweet ; 
And banqueting on this ambrosial food! 
While ever and anon, in rapturous mood, 
Outstealing from the revel, pair by pair 
Hide far within some dim recess, 
Aud faint with fervid eagerness, 
Unlock the wildering wealth of love they share. 
What, though black night insphere us, storm and 
rain 
Assaulting this fair heaven with fury vain ? 
Our music-storm poured strong and fast, 
Can balance well the outer blast, 
And yon resplendent dome for evermore sustain !’? 


With clash of wine-cups ringing, 
So rose from flower-crowned feasters swaying there 
The fervent Pean, swelled with choral singing, 
By many a gallant lord and lady fair. 
What strength of wisdom and sare self-reliance 
Could make ‘these bold to fling such gay defiance 
To all the dreadful powers of ancient Night ? 
These—pigmies swarming in the deep 
Beneath their own dome’s burning sweep ; 
These—motes invisible beneath Heaven’s height ! 
Bat ere was ended the impetuous song, 
A tremor ran electric through the throng: 
With pallid cheek and restless eye, 
With urgent voices loud and high, 
Fear made them more and more their vauntful 
strains prolong. 


“Ha! what a burst of thunder! 
How the swift lightning blaached our splendours 
e! 
Re-weave the links of dance too long asunder— 
Let loose again the music’s lifeful gale! 
But who are these—this never-bidden Pair, 
Unnoticed while our joy-song dimmed the air ? 
Who are these masked in such mysterious wise ? 
What twain of all our sompany 
Are missing from the revelry ? 
They have assumed this melancholy guise 
To shed faatastic wildness on our sport ; 
Not so! Then who are ye, not of our court ? 
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Whence come ye? Wherefore thus invade 
Our blissful brilliance with the shade 

Of sombre masks aud robes, and joy- contemning 
port ?” 


Silent, and dark, and solemn, 

While the mixed tumult of amazement died 

In deep-hushed awe, firm planted as the column 
Of dusky-splendid porphyry at their side, 

The strangers stood—absorbing all the scene 
With slow, calm eyes, and wonder-bafiling mien! 
Two awful spirits of that outer night! 

For age-like moments which ensued, 

The Saturnalian multitude 

Was frozen into marble undelight ; 

Continued numb with terror, lost and drowned 
In that weird breathless agony profound, 

Like a nightmare’s stifling pain, 

Crushing —maddening heart and brain, 
Wher utter, monstrous silence gapes like death 
around : 


Till life resurgent tingled 
In burning blood through every shrunken vein ; 
And one deep panting from all breasts commingled, - 
To mark remission of that deadly straiu, 
And over-tension of the subtle strings 
Whose music is the life of living things. 
Again with joy and power from secret caves, 
The full dance-harmonies outstreaming, 
Woke the masquers from their dreaming ; 
Again they floated on the buoyant waves; 
And all, it seemed, with fiercer yearniug thirst, 
Triumphant o’er the pallid swoon, now burst, 
Seized the fiery cup of bliss, 
Mantling high to greet their kiss, 
And in delirious draughts awe, doubt, and fear 
immerst. 


The dim voluptuous languor 
Of clouds surcharged with perfumes, slow . 
dense, 
Uprolled from precious burnings, veiled the 
clangour ; 
The harmonised confusion, grown intense, 
Reckless and surging with the wild desire, 
Most keenly hungered when most fed-like fire ; 
Obscure, the revel swam around their seeing, 
Whose Bacchic frenzy broken loose 
Was now the element profuse, 
Which breathed it into such portentious being: | 
And few of all involved in this rich screen, 
Marked now the strangers of mysterious mien, 
Whose dark, intolerable eyes , 
Burned through the tumult and disguise, 
Commanding, llke Omuiscience, all the wild 
scene. 


But power to me was given, ; 
To penetrate the gloomy robes austere, 
Which (as our world’s gross night hides hell aod 
heaven 
From mortals sick with longing, wild with fear,) 






—_— 








Concealed these Two iu scarce-distinguished s 
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I saw the Vision of a Queen, arrayed 

In midnight purple, laced with snowy cloud, 
Which still her bosom’s swell lit far 
With noble jewels star on star; 
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The rude spell fearless-hearted, 
Swayed back the riant feast-joy’s ebbing flood : 
But one—the Lover of the girl-departed, 
| Approached the Woman desperately, and sued, 


Grand Queen—dread Pythoness, her tall form | With passion such as will not be denied, 


bowed, 
Transcendent beauty lost in desolate grace ; 


Her long dark hair thrown down about a face 
So pale with awful mysteries 
Of perfect love and woe and bliss, 


That my own heart grew wild, panting for her | 


embrace. 
But Heaven be our protection 
Against the demon standing at her side ! 
By what dread lunacies of blind affection, 
Or monstrous destiny to her allied ! 
Infernal Horror! his rent forehead crowned 
With hideous snakes writhing and interwound, 
A many-crested coil distinguishless ; 
While through -black cloud with red fire 
seared, 
His vast and fleshless frame appeared, 
Momently shuddering into nothingness : 
On his disfeatured face was stampt a grin 
Of unimagined foulness, hate, and sin, 
Anguish, greed, and rage, and scorn 
Of fiendish triumph most forlorn. 
So stood They, side by side, amidst the festal din. 


Wilder and ever wilder, 

The revel surged beneath its fiery dome ; 

And still the outside rage grew ever wilder, 

As if all powers which heve in night their hone— 

Lightning and thunder, rain and stormy blast, 

Held their wild revel in its sightless vast. 

Then those two shapes were stirred from stony 

rest, 
And—keeping still their sable shroud— 
Moved forward mingling with the crowd, 

Each with a strange keen eagerness represt : 

He seized an aged yet carousing knight, 

She kissed a young girl’s forehead drooping white ; 
These, dancing linked in languid grace, 
Those, hurrying forth with swerveless pace, 

Soon through a curtained portal passed from out 

our sight, 


There rose shrill lamentation, 
From revellers fixed awaiting their return ; 
Inexplicable grief and consternation 
Possesst them—dread, yet keen desire to learn, 
The fate of those led forth so suddenly ; 
And tremulous whisperings spread. 
might see 
Those shapes mysterious coming back alone. 
The silence gave one reckless shout —- 
“The knight was old and wearied out, 
he maid was sick and pale some hours agone ; 
These have but ushered them to rest and peace, 
In sooth, full prompt and kindly. But why cease 


Then all 


The banquet and the dance ? Away! 
Every moment of delay, 


| For re-unition with bis own sole bride. 
She led him forth in her divine embrace ; 

And then returned without the boy, 

Inspired by some exalted joy, 
Which shone with holy splendour in her face, 
And bounded in her port, and heaved her breast — 
But of the remnant every one represt, 

In silence of uneasy thought, 

_ The wonder that within him wrought ; 





The mystery had power to awe down every guest. 


Henceforth a voice of wailing, 
Of grief that spurned all comfort, still increased 
For dear ones lost for ever, countervailing 
The shouted songs and laughters of the feast ; 
Whose wine ran as a mountain rill, which grows 
More full and strong and swift the more it flows : 
For the dread strangers thinned the joyous rout, 
With stern and fate -like ministry, 
Removing almost momently, 
Man, woman, child, youth, maid,—selected out 
By some inscrutable and lawless law. 
Many to her came willingly, I saw, 
And fascinated by the bliss 
Of her tender holy kiss, 
Welcomed with solemn joy their doom’s mys 
terious awe. 


But it was shameful, fearful, 
To see of those he gestured to his side ; 
How many shrank, with ravings wildly tearful, 
Of idiot pleas; while stalwart feastmen cried, 
“Grant us but one more hour of wine-fired glee ! 
Others may fail; but we—lIacchus !—we 
Could mount high revels with the mounting sun !”’ 
A few with stern- wrought calmness grand, 
Took his stretched imperious hand, 
And seemed, though then all powerless and undone, 
To vanquish his Omnipotence of Fate, 
Yielding at once with undissembled hate. 
But trembling wretches clustered near, 
Already summoned forth by Fear, 
To time-destroying pangs no doom could aggravate 


O infinite tempest raging ! 
O, awful visitants from heaven and hell ! 
These mortals scorn and mock your dark presaging ; 
They wreak high feast-songs on their own stern 
knell. : 
See, through the clouds of incense swiftly glancing, 
What Mzoads with wild cries are wildly dancing ! 
All masks off-torn, their white limbs flash and 
shine, 
Flung out tossing through the whirls ; 
Dishevelled tresses, wanton curls, 
A flame with flowers, and drenched with crimson 
wine, 


Brush naked bosoms with their ery trace ; 





Is a from our joy’s brief unreturning 





i 


White, perfect breasts, full-swelled tothe embrace 











Which those wild eyes of humid light, 
Fiercely passionate now invite : 

The Palace, through their whirlwind, seems to reel 
in space. 





Alas! how sad and dreary 
Waned the whole scene there as the night grew | 
late : 
When many of the masquers, sick and weary, 
Lay longing that those ministers of fate 
Would choose them for removal; when of all 
Whom they had taken from the festival 
No one returned, though mourners fiercely craved 
Those never-answering shapes of black, 
To bring them but one moment back, 
And on the threshold of the night-storm waved 
Their feeble torches, quenched as soon as lit— 
Seeking lost darlings through the Infinite : 
And when at times some dreadful ghost, 
Imaging the loved and lost, 
Would through the startled feast with bodeful 
gestures flit— 


The lamps were quickly failing ; 
The pictures were weird shadows on the wall; 
In the grey stone-cold, dawn-gleams, unprevailing, 
The arras seemed a vast funereal pall 
Flapping about the corpse-like sculptures wan ; 
The floor, the cupola which glimmering shone, 
The rain-dark marbles in the tempest thrilled ; 
Where late the noble feast was spread 
Lay scattered flower-blooms dim and dead. 
Mid stains of sullen-oozing wine outspilled 
From urns and goblets shattered and o’erthrown, 
And fragments in a sick confusion strown ; 
And, lost in all the ghastly waste, 
On couches tottering and displaced, 
Flushed victims of the orgies, helpless, senseless, 


prone. 


Yet evermore those strangers 
Went gathering in their harvest: and no less— 
As men who face to face with deadly dangers 
Inebriate their terror and distress— 
A few kept up the revel with a madness 
Of reeling, shrieking glee, which was not gladness. 
Till—portents of the near approaching doom— 
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All reel along the quaking floor: 
There grows a mighty booming roar, 
As I am rapt away into the outer space. 


With storm, and fire, and thunder, 
These rearward billows of night’s ocean dash 
Against the structure ; it is rent asunder— 
Reut, shattered with an instantaneous crasl : 


On, undelayed, exultingly they sweep, 


Whirling its ruins through their wild waste deep; 
Precipitant in their stupendous sway, 
The glowing fragments crystalline— 
Gold, jewels, precious marbles shine 
Like showering meteors ; high and swift away, 
Portentous the snake’s blazing wheel is borne 
In dalliance with the lightnings, whose fierce scorn 
Smites into view war wailing shades ; 
The whole night-chaos hurrying fades 
Over the livid sea before the dismal morn. 


“QO, utter desolation! 
O, blighted splendour, beauty, triumph, bliss! 
Alas! the gay and thoughtless congregation 
Flang out unsheltered to the black abyss ! 
Bright vision faded !—nevermore car shine 
A joy-insphering palace so divine !”” 
Lamenting thus | sank in sleep or swoon. 
I wake.—The isle and ocean spread 
Level and bare; but overhead 
The solemn heaven of sapphire burning noon, 
Has bent its dome’s immeasurable height 
(A few calm clouds o’erfraught with living lights, 
Melt in the quivering crystalline), 
Beneath th’ eternal sun divine, 
Insphering half the world in glory and delight. 


This is the vision solely ! 
Trancing all aspiration with content. 
Beauty, all-perfect—blessedness, all-holy — 
Are veiled beyond that crystal firmament : 
The breathless concave yearneth to the hymn 
Of all the hosts of stars and seraphin— 
The hallelujah’s raptured monotone, 
With whose vast swell the world-strown sea 
Of ether throbs eternally ! 
Circling the footstool of that sightless throne, 
Whose veil’s far shadow floods this noon with 
light. 





Wailings, laughters, wild and fierce, 
Through the storm-swung darkness pierce ; 
And spectres people the dull, flickering gloon— 
A deep foreboding hush pervades the place— 
To that discovered twain in one wild race 











: 


O, self-sequestered earth! O gross, weak sight! 
For which beneath such heavenly day, 
Yawneth terrible alway, 

_A phantom-people gloom of sphere-completisg 

night. CREPUSCULUS. 
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In 1785 Mozart wrote several pieces, including 
“Davidde Penitente,” which ranks highly as a 
cantata among works of art, He also pre- 
pared for the composition of the well-known 
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CONCLUDED. 


opera, “Le Nozze di Figaro,” but it ™# 
not begun for some months afterwards, at the 
suggestion of the Emperor Joseph. Those #0 





have listened to this opera little know the palit 
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under which a part of it, at least, was written. 
The work was completed in the month of April, 
but when the composer had got to within a few 
s of the end, and thought his labour would 
soon be over, he was seized with serious and 
alarming illness, which compelled him to stop. 
Convalescent again, he went on once more, un- 
ceasingly and perseveringly. He should have 
rested ; his constant application was killing him. 

The month of May was taken up with rehear- 
sals of the opera, a fatiguing exercise to an invalid. 
Doubts, too, were entertained of its success, and 
these, of course, added to the nervous excitement 
of the composer. Salieri and Righini were both 
rivals of Mozart; both had operas ready. How- 
ever, the Emperor gave the preference to Mozart's, 
and therefore it was produced. On the first night 
of the representation, a fracas between the singers 
nearly marred its success. An appeal to the Em- 
peror, who was present, from the composer brought 
the delinquents again to their places on the stage, 
and then the performance was concluded. 

A second and a third representation, on succes- 
sive nights, followed. On the latter occasion 
several of the songs were encored, but thie praise 
of the public was but lukewarm. He had hoped 
for pecuniary beuefit from the production of this 
opera, but the receipts were too inconsiderable to 
be of much service. 

This was heart-breaking work ; and thoroughly 
annoyed arid discouraged, he made up his mind to 
quit Vienna, and, after a continental tour, settle 
down in England. The appointment of Mozart, 
however, as chamber composer to the Emperor, set 
the plan aside again. 

In 1787 he went to Prague, on a visit to 
Count John Joseph Thun, a connoisseur in music. 

“A prophet is not without honour save in his 
own country,” was amply verified at Prague, in 
Tespect to Mozart and his opera of “ Figaro.” 

In Vienna it had been a failure: at Prague it 
was enthusiastically received. It was played on 
the night of his first arrival, and continued to run 
through successive representations. The public 
were “ Figaro” mad, and nothing was called for 
but music from “ Figaro.” Street singers were 
required to pipe, either by voice or instrument, the 
airs from “Figaro.” It was used for garden 
iausic. Songs were arranged for concerts. Every- 
where was “ Figaro” met, and the composer was 
held to be the first man of the day. He was called 
on to give a public concert. Responding to the 
call, he advertised one at the Opera-house. Every 
piece performed was of his own composition, the 
finale being an improvisation on the pianoforte. 
It was very long, for the composer appeared to 
have lost himself in his own musica! wanderings ; 
but when at last it did come to an end, the Bo- 
hemian audience seemed to fancy they had not had 
enough. He was rapturously encored, and nothing 
would satisfy them until he had sat down to the 
lastrument again, His second performance was a 
fantasia, totally different in every respect except 
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the applause it excited. That was the same; the 
people forgot all mercy to the composer in their 
enthusiasm. Again he was recalled, and, as he 
took his place for the third time at the instrument, 
a voice from the house suggested a theme for bis 
genius. ‘From Figaro’’ was the cry; and the 
delighted composer, almost inspired by his enthu- 
siastic welcome, again began to improvise, and ran 
through a dozen brilliant variations on the air 
“Non pia andrai.” 

In consequence of the unprecedented success of 
the first concert a second was announced. It was 
equally successful, and Mozart found his purse the 
heavier by one thousand florins. He was delighted 
with Prague and the cordiality of his reception. 
“ They understand me,” he would sometimes say, 
speaking of the Bohemians ; “ They understand me; 
I must write an opera expressly for them.” 
Bondiui, to whom this remark was made, advised 
him to do so. The result of his taking this advice 
was tle opera “ Il Don Giovanni.” 

Balls, concerts, and fétes of various kinds filled 
up the remainder of his stay at Prague, and then, 
with a heavy heart, he returned to his duties at 
Vienna. Soon after his arrival in that city, he 
received intelligence of the alarming illness of his 
father. Either not thinking the illness as serious 
as it proved to be, or from some other cause, 
Mozart did not go to him; he waited for further 
intelligence; it came, but only to sadden—his 
father was dead. 

Leopold Mozart was sincerely mourned by his 
son. A better parent had never lived. Perhaps 
he had done foo much for his son. It is quite 
possible for a pareat ®% do “ ¢oomuch.’’ Leopold 
had fostered the genius of the composer unwisely. 
That was perhaps excusable, but at the same time 
also lamentable. However, the evil was irreme- 
diable ; if he saw it at all, it was when it was too 
late to repair the error. He was mercifully taken 
away hefore the final catastrophe came to his 
valued son; that stroke was spared him. Leopold 
Mozart died on the 28th of May, 1787, in the 
58th year of his age. The first poignant grief at 
his loss over, Wolfgang Mozart again began to 
work without cessation. He completed the two 
quintets in C major and G minor, besides other 
pieces. In July, he was dangerously ill, his life 
was despaired of, all labour was for the time at an 
end. The danger passed, but he was weak and 
nervous, aud had a sort of presentiment, which he 
had expressed in a letter to his father, and which 
he repeated to those about him, of his early death. 

In September, he had so far recovered as to 
think of commencing his opera of Don Giovanni. 
For this purpose, he set out for Prague, accom- 
panied by his wife. He lived with Dussek, whose 
residence was on a hill, in the suburbs of the city. 
It was beautifully situated, and commanded a fine 
view of the picturesque old town. It was a site 
calculated to inspire ‘the composer. The house, 
too, was enlivened by cheerful society, and we are 
told that “there was often considerable playing 
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of bowls in the grounds. Iu tlie midst of all the 
talk and laughter with which this amusement was 


attended, the composer pursued his music, rising © 


from time to time, when it came to his turn to 
take part in the game, and then returning to his 
work.’’ In about six weeks after his arrival in 
Prague, “Il Don Giovanni” was finished, all but 
the overture, which had still to be written. 

Mr. Holmes gives us an amusing account of 
the manner in which Mozart made Zerlina, the 
heroine of this opera, rehearse her part. 
writes, “ The original Zerlina of the opera was 
Signora Bondini, daughter of the manager.” In 
rehearsing that part of the finale of the first act, 
where ske is seized by Don Giovanni, there was 
some difficulty in getting her to scream in the 
right manner and place. She tried repeatedly, and 
failed. At length, Mozart desiring the orchestra 
to repeat the piece, went quietly on the stage, 
and, awaiting the time she was to make the ex- 
clamation, grasped her so suddenly and so forcibly, 
that, really alarmed, she shricked in good earnest. 
He was now content. ‘“That’s the way, said he, 
praising her, you must cry out just in that 
manner.” 












IL DON GIOVANNI. 


success whic altended the productions of }js 
operas in that city, alarmed the Emperor with the 
idea that he might altogether adopt Prague, ang 
desert Vienna. That was a notion which was pot 
to be tolerated. The Emperor liked Mozart ; bgt 


he liked his money as well, if not better. He 


wished to keep both composer and money, if pos- 
sible; but this new Prague success and attraction 
told him that he must sacrifice one. Now, it is 


lamentable, but undoubted fact, that royal per- 


He | 





We are not told whether the lesson was of per- | 
manent benefit. The opera being complete, Mozart 
enjoyed himself with his host andthe cheerful | 


guests of the latter. The day for the first per- 
formance was fixed for the 4th of November, 1787. 
The evening of the 3rd arrived, and the overture 
to the opera was not written! One of his com- 
panions reminded him of the circumstance. At 
about midnight he went to his room, and sat down 
to his work for the night—gfhe overture. He wrote 
until three o'clock in the morning, his good wife 
sitting by him, and helping him in his labour. At 
that hour she persuaded him, as he seemed 
fatigued, to take some rest. She called him again 
at five, and he finished the overture in the morning. 
But the copyists were not as diligent as the com- 
poser. The audience and the opera came, the one 
for the other, punctually at seven. Mozart and 
the overture made their appearance together, a 
little before eight. The orchestra had never even 
seen the composition now placed before them ; at 
any rate they had uever rehearsed it. It was, 
however, well played. The audience, notwith- 
standing their having waited so long, were in an 





excellent temper, and applauded their favourite, | 


Mozart, loudly. “11 Don Giovanni”’’ met with 


unbounded success at Prague, while at Vienna 


it was badly got up, and indifferently received. 
The Viennese pronounced it to be too scientific for a 
romantic opera. Recent kuowledge of it proves 
the absurdity of their opinion. It was brought out 
at Rome ; but there again it was unsuccessful. 

For this very beautiful composition, he only 
received the sum of 100 ducats, not half as much 
as it was worth. It paid the manager at Prague 
well, and the composer should have been a larger 
sharer in the profits. 


_ please the Viennese public. 








= | more than was good for him, but not to a 
The partiality of Mozart “to Prague, and the | 


sonages very often like todo thingscheaply. They 
think their royal favour and patronage should save 
them fifty per cent. at least, and very often they 
contrive that it shall do so by screwing down ay 
unfortunate artist or composer to the last farthing, 
and paying him more shabbily than the shabbiest 
of their subjects would have done. On this prin. 
ciple the Emperor Joseph held a consultation with 
Parsimony aud Inclination. The latter said, 
“Keep Mozart, don’t let him go. He is the first 
musician of the age. You won’t find any one else 
like him.” Yes—added Parsimony—all very 
true, Dame Inclination—but—he’ll want a lot of 
money to stay—more than I’ll give.” 

Inclination listened to the voice of Parsimony, 
and then she suggested a middle course to the Em- 
peror. ‘Do him cheaply,” she said “ offer him the 
smallest possible sum you can fix on, and see if 
he’ll take it.’ 

The Emperor could not fix on the “ small sum,” 
so he called in a ‘* small person” to do it for him. 
This new privy councillor was none other than the 
page, M. von Strak, who had often profited by 
invitations to the composer’s house, and was 
ranked among the number of his acquaintance. 
Monsieur von Strak understood his master well, 
and paid him the very high compliment of naming 
the pitiful sum of 800 florins as the yearly pension 
and just recompense of the composer’s merits. 
The generous Emperor, with princely magna- 
nimity, agreed with the page, and bestowed this 
sum on Mozart. Had the latier not been infatuated 
with the monarch he would not have taken it ; but 
he was deeply attached to the Emperor Joseph, 
and therefore consented to serve him for this meai 
stipend. 

Mozart remained in Vienna during the years of 
1788-89. It was a pity that he did so. Either 
jealousy or some other feeling made that city aa 
unwise and unworthy residence for him. He never 
prospered in it. Month after month passed, and 
his affairs became worse and worse. He could not 
He was told that be 
must write in a more popular style. His reply wa 
that he could not do it. Publishers then answe 
that they could not purchase his M.S. Dispirited 
and miserable, he became almost reckless, 4 
sought to drown thought by dissipation. 
danced, he played, he sang. Balls, parties, mas 
querades, were his diversions. He mixed wilh 
people of low morals and low estate. He drank 
bsolate 


intoxication; and then, when these wild sceo® 
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were over, came long sad fits of deyection, to be 


chased away again by a brief delirium of pleasure. | 


Such a life as this was death to one like Mozart. 

In 1788 his wife was seriously ill. No doubt 
{hat circumstance added much to his other anxie- 
ties. He attended to her constantly and was un- 


remitting in his tender care of her. In April, | 


1789, he left Vienna, intending to travel. He 
accompanied the Prince Lichnowsky as far as 
Berlin, and then went on to Prague. Encourage- 
ment awaited him again in that city. Guardassoni, 
acoutractor for the theatres, agreed to give him 
900 ducats for an opera to come out the following 
autumn, besides 50 ducats for travelling expenses. 

Leipsic, Berlin, and Dresden formed halting- 
places in this tour. The King of Prussia reccived 
him well, and offered him a pension of three thou- 
sand dollars per annum if he would remain with 
him; bat Mozart would not leave the Emperor 
Joseph. Surely ke should have been rewarded for 
his fidelity by a little more than 800 florins per 
annum, The King of Prussia, however, left the 
offer open to him, giving him time to consider the 
proposal and form his decision. Mozart, unfor- 
tunate in some respects, was pleased at this flat- 
tering offer. It was encouragement, and for the 
time it raised his depressed heart. 

The tone of the Viennese court towards him had 
not been improved by his absence. Hostility was 
apparent, and he made up his mind to send in his 
resignation, in which case he would probably have 
closed with the offer of the King of Prussia. Thi 
Emperor Joseph, however, would not part with 
him, and in compliance with his expressed wishes, 
Mozart still continued to reside in Vienna, and 
hold his appointment about the court. In January, 
1790, the opera of “Cosi fan tutte” was brought 
out at Vienna, This was the work which had 
been especially ordered by Guardassovi. It is in- 
ferior to “Il Don Giovanni” and “ Le Nozze di 
Figaro.” 

In this same year died one who might indeed 
with truth be looked upon as a clog on the com- 
poser’s life—the Emperor Joseph was gathered to 
his fathers. Mozart, no longer blindly wedded to 
Vienna, and terribly reduced in income, went to 
Frankfort for some work or appointment which 
would relieve his pecuniary difficul: ies. 


From Frankfort he went to Manuheim and | 


Munich. His tour was very profitable, and he 
returned home to Vienna in December, 1791, much 
the better for it in pocket. The following year he 
egain appeared before the public as a pianoforte 
Player, There must have been some improvidence, 
one would fancy, for we are told that pecuniary 
difficulties compelled him to this course. In this 
same year he worked laboriously at carnival and 
ae music, His waltzes and minuets paid 
“a well, realising a little ready money for hin— 
: erefore he wrote them. The opera of the 
Zauberficte,” which took so immensely, was 

oon and brought out this year. Through 
treachery and ingratitude of the man for whose 


| benefit it was composed, Mogart was none the 
richer in consequence. 

| The composition of this opera tried him fright- 
| fully; perhaps his physical strength was gone. 
| However, as he became more and more interested 
in the work, and toiled night and day to complete 
it, alarming symptoms came on; long and frequent 
| fainting fits, and other igns of extreme feebleness 
of constitution. At length, he was obliged to 
relinquish his undertaking, and seek a little re- 
laxation at Baden. This was in June. He could 
have taken no very long holiday, for the opera 
was completed in July. 

In August, that strange circumstance occurred, 
which, by the superstitious, has been ascribed to 
supernatural means, but which, no doubt, was the 
accelerating cause of the mournful death which it 
was supposed to presage. We allude to the order 
for and composition of the celebrated work known 
as “ Mozart’s Requiem.” 

One evening, when Mozart, either wearied or 
sad at heart, was thinking over bygone scenes 
and lost friends, he was roused from his reverie, 
and told that a stranger wished to see him. The 
latter was admitted, and he then entered on the 
subject of his visit. He had, he said, lost a dear 
friend, for whom he required a requiem to be com- 
posed ; no one (he added) was worthy to compose 
it save Mozart, He then inquired the composer’s 
price and left. After he had gone, Mozart men- 
tioned the circum ance to his wife, and asked her 
advice. She saw no harm in complying with the 
request of the anonymous visitor, and advised her 
husband to undertake the work. In. a few days 
the stranger called again, paid down 25 ducats, 
and promised a far larger sum when the work 
should be complete. No conditions as to the 
length or style of the composition were entered 
into, but it was especially requested that no 
attempts would be made to discover either the 
name or address of the stranger, and it was further- 
more added that any such attempts would be 
useless. 

He left, saying that he would return by a cer- 
tain day for the MS. As soon as he had gone, 
Mozart fell iuto a reverie. The visit and purpose 
of the stranger had evidently made a great im- 
pression on his mind. Shortly, he began the 
requiem. It grew rapidly, when a royal command 
tou compose an opera for the coronation of the 
Emperor Leopold compelled him to Jay it aside. 
He set out for Prague, the intended scene of the 
coronation, on the 18th, and began the opera 
“La Clemenza di Tito,”’ the subject of which had 
been proposed by the Bohemian nobility. 

Just as he was entering his carriage preparatory 
to his departure for Prague, the stranger who had 
ordered the requiem called again to ask if it was 
ready. Mozart pleaded as his excuse the compo- 
sition of the opera for the coronation. During his 
residence at Prague he was il] and weak—pale and 
emaciated in appearance, nervous and excitable ia 








‘mind. The requien: was constantly before his 
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thoughts, but the opera occupied his pen. “La 
Clemenza di Tito” was finished on the 5th of 
September, 1791, and produced on the 6th. It 
was scarcely gay enough to suit the spirit of the 
time when balls, and parties, and coronation fétes 
were the order of the day. Mozart remained with 
the Dusseks at Prague until the end of the month, 
and then went back to Vienna to prepare the 
“ Zauberflote” for representation. This opera was 
produced on the 30th of September, and fully 
answered the expectations of those who prophesied 
its success. When this work was first performed 
he was able to go to the theatre and witness it ; 
but before long he was too ill and weak for this, 
and it is said that, on the evening of its re- 
presentation, he would place his watch by his side, 
and trace the progress of the distant performance 
by the moving hands, saying to those around him, 
“ Now they are in such a scene ; now such a per- 
son is singing.” He was strongly impressed 
with a presentiment of approaching death, and as 
fully persuaded that he was dying from the effects 
of poison. There was not the slightest foundation 
for the latter assumption, which was clearly the 
effect of a diseased brain. The requicm was his 
continual work; he laboured at it silently and un- 
ceasingly. His friends noticed the increased de- 
pression of his spirits, and abstraction of his mood. 
They tried to draw him into conversation. He 
would talk to them for a few seconds, and then 
return to his requiem. Thus did he go on until 
a strange and fatal notion became bound up in 
that piece ; he fancied it was bis own dirge he was 
composing, and that some supernatural visitant had 
set him to the task. 

Absurd tales have been circulated about the 
requiem. ‘The stranger is said to have called on 
the very day of the death, and gone away without 
the work, never afterwards inquiring for it. Some 
declared that this mysterious person “ vanished,” 
having done all he had to do in making the con- 
poser write his own death wail. 

The circumstances of that strangers’s visit were 
mysterious, certainly, but not supernatural. Mo- 
zart’s sand had nearly run; the stranger came at a 
time when the composer was in an excited state. 
His fortunes were mending ; the world was casting 
her smiles on him; but all too late. His life, and 
mind—the light of life—were tottering. His 
thoughts, depressed by long anxieties and disap. 
pointments, had taken a morbid tone. When 
physical weakness came, the mental—so strangely 
incorporated with the physical—gave way. He 
imagined gloomy things ; his speech was of death ; 
he impressed on his wife the certainty he felt of 
his own speedy dissolution. She combated the 
notion; he adhered to it. The work under his 
hands related to death; he had entered into the 


service of the dead. What wonder, then, that his | 


mind, thus tuned, should ring in union with that 
which sprung from his genius—the stranger's 
requiem. It was the most natural conclusion for 
his distempered brain to draw, that the death 





MOZART'’S REQUIBM. 


| chaunt he created would be used at the ceremony 
which he felt would take place at its terminatj 

that his funeral would be the time of its produc. 
tion. So vividly and painfully did this idea possess 
him that his wife and frieads deemed it expedient 
to take the requiem away, and prevent his farther 
occupation on it. A great improvement in the 
composer marked its removal. He became chegr. 
ful once more, visited his old friends, and was more 
like himself; but, in a short time, he again remem. 
bered the requiem, and begged that it might be 
restoredto him. His wife would have said “ nay,” 
but she saw that her refusal would have fretted 
him, and therefore she yielded. The requiem was 
again his constant work. The old depression of 
spiritsreturned: the same dark and morbid thoughts 
held sway over his mind. Death was ever before 
him—death, not by the decay of nature, but by 
the deadly hand of poison. The delusion stil] 
clung to him, and assumed the plain garb of truth, 

Towards the end of November, he became 
rapidly worse, his hands and legs began to swell, 
and he was seized with excessive sickness, They 
carried him to his bed. He never left it after. 
wards. For fourteen days he lay between life 
and death. He longed ardently for life. ‘ Now,” 
he would say to his wife, as she knelt beside him, 
“it is so hard to leave you, when our income and 
competence are sure for the future.” 

The appointment of Kappellmeister to the 
cathedral church of St. Stephen, with all the 
emoluments, had been offered to him, besides large 
commissions from Holland and Hungary, for 
periodical contributions, which would have produced 
a large and certain income. 

During the whole of this illness, the requiem 
lay on his bed, and he constantly gave his pupil, 
Siissmayer, directions about its performance in 
the orchestra. On the day of his death, several 
of his friends had come to see him. They were 
standing round his bed. He asked for the requiem. 
It was brought to him. ‘ We will sing it,’’ be 
said. 

That was indeed the death song of the swap. 
When they came to the Lacrymosa, the poor 
invalid was seized with a violent fit of weeping. 
They put the score away, but his extreme depres 
sion continued. He became more and more 
feeble as the evening drew on; he said “the 
taste of death was on his tongue.” He thes 
called for the requiem, and as, for the last time, 
he looked over its pages, he said, “ Did I not tel 
you that I was writing this for myself?” I 
did, indeed, appear so. Worse and worse @ 
he become, his burning brow seemed to be scalding 
with some inner fire. His wife sent for the 
physician, Dr. Closset, who ordered cold applice 
tions. The invalid shuddered violently on thei 
application, and then became as violently 008 
vulsed. Thus he remained until midnight, whee 





his spirit took its flight to another world. 
| He was 35 years and ten months old at his death 
He was buried in the very simplest manner es 
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Joseph Haydn was afterwards interred 


a. we 
as same place. There was nothing to distin- 


ayish Mozart’s grave from the others of the 
churebyard ; and some years afterwards, when the 
site of it was required from the sexton, he could 


give no information on the subject. Various 
causes of death were assigned. _ Some of his 
physicians pronounced his complaint “ miliary ° 

fever, others rheumatic fever, others consumption. 
There seems little doubt that it was inflammation 
of the brain. A post mortem examination con- 
firmed that idea. He left only two children, Six 
had been born to him, but four of these had died. 
His widow, as might be expected, inherited little 
save his debts. The few MSS. which remained 
undisposed of she tried to sell, but she found no 
ready or profitable market for them. She sought 
and obtained the patronage of the Emperor and 
the Viennese nobility, and thus encouraged, gave 
several concerts, with the proceeds of which she 
paid her husband’s debts. Not one remained un- 
liquidated. That was much, very much to her 
houour, and seemed to say that the difficulties of 
their pecuniary position could not be traced to 
her. 

After remaining a widow for several years, she 
married M. von. Nissein, who held an appointment 
under the King of Denmark. 

The sister of Mozart had for many years been 
the wife of Monsieur Sonnenberg. She lived to an 
advanced age, and then died in straitened circum- 
stances at Salzburg. 

Mozart’s parents had been celebrated for their 
beauty, but their son did not inherit the gift. He 
was aremarkably small man, and his face was thin 
and pale ; but his hair was luxuriant and beautiful, 
and vain enough he was of it. His features were 
strongly marked and expressive. His eyes Jarge 
and prominent, yet at times languid. The eye- 
brows were arched, and the eye-lashes very long. | 
His head was too large for the rest of his body. | 
His hands were small and beautiful, and he had a | 
well-shaped foot. He was of a kindly, generous | 
nature, and possessed that attribute which is gene- 
rally supposed to betoken a benevolent disposition 
—a fondness for the dumb creation. One of his 
pets was a starling. The bird had been taught to 
sing, but its musical performances were limited to | 
a single song, which was the delight of his | 
master, and his amusement, too, for the bird’s voice 
was not tle most melodious in the world. 
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This starling was his constant companion while 
itlived. He took it to the country in the summer, 
end brought it back again when he returned from 
his rural residence. At length it died, and was 
buried in Mozart’s garden, the composer raising a 
monument, and dedicating an inscription to its 
honour. 

His compositions are extremely numerous. He 
began to compose when he was seven, and before 
he had completed his twelfth year, he had 
finished 32 pieces. In 1784 he wrote a great 
many concertos, sonatas, and quartets. 

“Le Nozze di Figaro,” was composed in April, 
1786; ** Don Giovanni,” in October, 1787 ;. “ Cosi 
fan tutte,’ in January, 1790; “ Die Zauberfléte,” 
in July, 1791; and “La Clemenza di Tito,” the 
last opera he composed, in September, 1791. 

These are the most popular of Mozart’s works, 
but they form but a drop in the ocean of his pub- 
lications. He must have worked immensely, and 
been shamefully underpaid, or he could not have 
been so constantly pressed for money, for it must 
be remembered that he died in the very midst of 
his labonr, the Requiem, his last production, being 
finished a very short time before his death. 

He has been harshly judged, and bis faults and 
failings grossly exaggerated. His strange and 
desultory tone of mind should plead in excuse for 
the irregularity of his life—an irregularity which 
existed not in the common acceptation of the word, 
in scenes of vice and dissipation, but in the daily 
course of his existence, the payment of his bills, 
and the pecuniary regulations of his household, 

Among all his errors, one virtue he had which 
covers a multitude of sins—he was an excellent 
husband. Never during the brief course of his 
married life was he other than kind, and affec- 
tionate, and considerate to the gentle Constance. 
Never did he give her, or any one else, reason to 
suppose that he regretted the transfer of his affec- 
tion from her more brilliant sister to herself. The 
two sons who survived him were settled respectively 
at Milan and Vienna. Carl, the elder of the two, 
was engaged in commerce. Wolfgang Amadeus, 
the younger, followed the profession of his father. 

Art has rarely had so remarkable a display of 
genius as in Mozart. His early death was an irre- 
parable loss to the musical world, and a terrible 
disappointment to those who predicted his future 
greatness. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Times had not mended. Roger still painted far 
faster than he sold; and another misfortune bad 





fallen on him. A lingering illness, beginning in a 


kind of low fever, and ending in a dreadful nervous 
attack, had thrown him back sadly ; so Marion was 
often sad and sorry now. Yet she tried to hide 
her depression from Roger and myself; but he saw 
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it as clearly as I did. He would steal a look at 
her when he fancied she did not observe him—a 
long and anxious look. Once he was reading aloud 
to us, as was his custom of an evening, Marion 
sewing away all the time, while I knitted. A tear 
dropped on her work. Without stopping for a 
moment, I saw him cast a side glance at her. He 
said nothing ; did not, as many would have done, 
ask her what was the matter. He went on read- 
ing, all the time watching her. When she became 
more composed, he stopped naturally, as if he were 
tired, and asked her to go into the garden. 

“T have a little headache, dear, and it will do 
me good,’ he said. “ Put a shawl round you, 
Marion ; I don’t like that troublesome cough. Now, 
dear, for as fresh a blow as this air will give us. 
Aunty, won’t you go for once f’’ He had adopted 
Marion’s.designation, and always called me Aunty. 
He looked at me earnestly as he asked me to come. 
I saw he wanted me to go with him, so I said 
“Yes.” 

It was about eight o’clock when we started; we 
wandered on and on, and the moon rose and lit 
our path. A nightingale burst into song as we 
passed under the branches of the tree where the 
bird had perched. Another answered it from a 
distance. The cheerful cricket chirped in the 
hedge. 

“Ts it not too late for you, dear Marion?” he 
said, as he drew the shawl more closely round her. 
She smiled at his fears. 

“Why, Roger,” she answered, ‘“‘ you are a 
positive coward about me. I am quite well, only 
a little cold.” 

She had been suffering from a slight cough for 
some time, but I thought nothing of it. He 
walked on still; the night was so lovely we were 
unwilling to return, Roger became very silent; 
indeed, none of us spoke much, but Roger seemed 
completely abstracted from all things, even from 
ourselves. He walked on mechanically quicker 
and quicker each moment. I looked at Marion; 
she was pale with fatigue. 

“ Roger,” I said, “ pray, are you walking for a 
race?” ; 

“ Yes,” he replied, as he stepped and smiled at 
his own heedlessness. ‘ Yes; a race with my own 
thoughts. They have been flecting on too swiftly 
for my brain, and I have thought to combat their 
speed, and outrun them with my legs. But (he 
noticed Marion’s pallor), darling, how foolish I 
wis to forget your weakness.” 

She staggered and fell fainting against him. Me 
placed her on the fallen trunk of a tree, undid her 
bonnet, lifted the hair from her brow, aud fanned 
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| daily bread,” his voice faltered—for one moment 
| failed ; but it regained its tone and strength-in the 





her heated temples with his handkerchief. Ina 
little tine she recovered. He raised her in his 
arms, as if she had been a baby, and helped her to | 
our home. It must have been nearly a mile away. | 
When they arrived there, the perspiration was | 
stanging in large drops on his brow. That night, 

2s in the evening prayer, which he always read, 

he came to the words “give us this day our | 





words, “and forgive us our trespasses as we {yp 
give them that trespass against us.” 

After that simple prayer he seemed more cheer. 
ful, and as he took his very frugal supper, laugheg 
at the abstraction of his moody walk. 

“And what do you think was the object, or the 
subject rather, of my meditation ?’’ he asked, 

Marion laid her head on his shoulder as she 
answered him. 

“Do you think we read your thoughts!” ghp 
replied. ‘ Were I to surmise, I should say that 
the object of your thoughts was to get as far as 
possible in a stated period. Why, Roger, yoy 
were positively racing. No wonder I turned giddy, 
But you were properly punished by having to earry 
me home. I only wish Aunty had fainted as well, 
and then you must have carried us both.” 

She tried to make light of her weakness, but she 
still looked very ill. 

“ And now,” she continued, “now you will, 
perhaps, tell us the subject of your mighty medi. 
tation—what were you thinking of, Roger?” 

“Of two pictures I intend to paint,” he said 
I shall call them ‘ Lost !’ and ‘ Saved!” 

“ And how will you treat your subject ? 

“You will see when they are finished. Not in 
the old-fashioned way of pitchforks, devils with 
horns and tails, and flames for the former state; 
nor of white-robed angels, with wings of such 
wondrous size and weight that the inconvenience 
of such appendages strikes you at the first gianee, 
for the latter. I have my own views as to the 
punishment or bliss of a future state. I believe 
that the total withdrawal of God’s presence is ia 
itself complete perdition; and, on the contrary, 
the perfect consciousness of dwelling with Him 
will be the characteristic blessing of heaven, Now, 
not one word more until they are finished, and 
framed, and I hope sold. And now, Marion, the 
sooner you are in bed thie better. 

He took her in his arms, and carried her up 
stairs. We all retired for the night ; it was then 
about two o’clock; at four we were called up 
again. Roger camc to me in great anxiety, “She 
is very ill,’’ he said; “will you come to her? I 
fear that hasty walk is the cause.” 

I rose at once, dressed, and went to her. Thea 
we felt the distance from medical advice. Roget 
went on that errand, I stayed with Marion ; every 
moment she became worse; the interval looked 
like hours. I listened anxiously to each footstep. 
At length one I knew well came, and as it ape 
proached, something else I heard—a little, tiny 
wail, weak and feeble—the cry of a fragile, new- 
born babe. 

1 looked up anxiously as Roger entered the 
room. “ The doctor,” I said, 

“He had been out all night with a dying 
patient, but returned as I reached his house; be 
will be here directly. 

I took the baby in my arms; it was gasping. I 
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did not know what to do with it. And the poor 
mother lying there helpless, with no one to tend 
her in her hour of woe—no nurse, for the little 
creature had not been looked for so soon. 

The medical man came quickly. The baby lay 
still—very still, As he looked at it his face be- 
came very grave. He took it to the window, for 
it was broad daylight, and examined it for some 
time. He felt its heart, opened its tiny lips, and 
then returned it to me with a look which spoke 
the truth—the child was dead. 

Then he went to the mother. 
here ?’’ he asked. 

“Mr, Fleming has gone for her,’ I answered. 
Roger had departed on that errand. 

Marion lay in a deathlike swoon ; her eyes were 
closed, her lips colourless, her hand like marble ; 
be shook his head ae he felt her pulse. 

“Give her nourishment,’ he whispered; “ she 
is sinking fast. Have you brandy in the house, 
or port wine, that would be better.” 

I had treasured up one bottle from a very good 
vintage, for the emergency in which we were placed. 
I produced it. We poured spoonful by spoonful 
down Marion’s throat. 

By degrees she revived. I dreaded her asking 
for the baby ; however, she was too weak to think 
much about it, and in a few moments relapsed 
intv insensibility. Again we gave her wine, and 
again she recovered. Thus we continued, the 
medical man never leaving her for one moment. 
At length she slept. 


“She is safe for the present,’’ he said, as he 
rose to leave the room; “ but she will require the 
greatest care,” 


The nurse was a kindhearted woman, and I saw 
atear roll down her cheek as she looked at the 
calm face of the dead baby, and then at the equally 
calm face of the young mother. Marion slept at 
intervals all that day. Towards the evening she 
seemed to be better. She called me to her. 


“Ts it dead ?”? she said; and I was startled by 
the suddenness of the question. “Is it dead ? 
the poor little life gone? God knows best what 
is good for us; His will be done.” 

She said no more; but as she closed her eyes 
tad feigned sleep, I could see tears rolling from 
her eyelids, 

Many a week did she linger on that bed of sick- 
hess. Roger came to her each evening, when the 
daylight was fading. That was his hoiiday—he gave 
Limself no rest but that. He generally was at his 
va by daylight, and kept on unceasingly, only 
faving off for meals, until dusk. 1 remonstrated 
ith him on this close application. ‘ You will 
not be able to bear it loug,”” I said. He looked 
at me, and never shall I forget the misery of that 
moye “TI must bear it,” was his answer, “ for 
Me ave not one penny in the world; I have 

rally Speut my last shilling, and if I do not 

the pictures, we have starvation before us.” 


“No,” I said, “you forget my income, not 


“Ts the nurse 











enough to keep you luxuriously, but enough to 
save you from starvation.” 

“And do you think | would live on that with- 
out doing anything for the common stock ? live 
on you, my poor old friend? Why the man who 
accepts help from a woman, even when he seems 
to have some right to it, is but a miserable 
poltroon—and can you believe that I would, 
without any right whatever, live at your expense ?”’ 
At that moment, the postman came up to the gate ; 
a letter to myself was his mission. I took it with 
an uneasy feeling, opened it with the same. What 
did I see? The writing swam before my eyes—a 
mist covered them—I seemed in a hideous dream. 

That horrible letter told me that perhaps I was 
a beggar, without a penny in the world. Every 
shilling of my small fortune had been placed in 
one of the best accredited banks in the kingdom— 
that bank had failed, and I was literally in dis- 
tress. 

“Read that,” I said, as I handed it to Roger, 
“read that.’’ 

He took it, and read it without a word —then 
he returned it, also without any comment, but he 
held my hand—and as soon as he could speak, he 
said, with a smile, “‘ Now I have three to work 
for instead of two, and Aunt Lucy is entirely our 
own.” I believe he had a’kind of inner satisfac- 
tion at that horrid letter, and that it made him 
more at ease to feel that I should be supported by 
him. His was a noble heart, familiar with noble 
feelings. Fortune is blind indeed to play the 
niggard to such as him, and load the worthless 
with her favours. 

““Come to poor Marion,” he said; “but not 
one word of this.”’ 

I was struck with her look as I entered her 
room. Her hair was loosened and falling on her 
pillow ; her brow clammy, her eyes sunken, and 
her cheek wan. She seemed each day to get 
thinner and weaker. Her voice had sunk almost 
to a whisper, and when she spoke, the cough 
frequently prevented her finishing her sentence. 
“ Dearest Aunty,’’ she said, as she held out her 
hand to me, and motioned me to the side of her 
bed. ‘ Will you give me a little wine,” I feel 
so very weak to-night; not much Aunty.” I 
went to the cupboard, where I knew I should see 
nothing but the empty bottle, for every drop had 
gone; every drop of that which would have given 
strength to my darling—and I—a poor old 
woman, how could I get her more? I remem- 
bered a piece of plate locked up in one of my 
boxes, the remnant of my former grandeur, a 
silver inkstand. ‘That shall buy more wine I 
thought, but the difficulty was to convert it into 
money. A bright ideacame to me. At the bottom 
of the garden was a party wall, dividing our cot- 
tage territory from the grounds of a large and 
splendid mansion. I determined to go there, and 
ask the loan of a bottle of wine until the follow- 
ing day, when the inkstand should enable me to re- 
place it. It did not take me many minutes to equip ; 
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it as clearly as I did. He would steal a look at 
her when he fancied she did not observe him—a 
long and anxious look. Once he was reading aloud 
to us, as was his custom of an evening, Marion 
sewing away all the time, while I knitted. A tear 
dropped on her work. Without stopping for a 
moment, I saw him cast a side glance at her. He 
said nothing ; did not, as many would have done, 
ask her what was the matter. He went on read- 
ing, all the time watching her. When she became 
more composed, he stopped naturally, as if he were 
tired, and asked her to go into the garden. 

“T have a little headache, dear, and it will do 
me good,”” he said. “ Put a shawl round you, 
Marion ; I don’t like that troublesome cough. Now, 
dear, for as fresh a blow as this air will give us. 
Aunty, won’t you go for once f’? He had adopted 
Marion’s.designation, and always called me Aunty. 
He looked at me earnestly as he asked me to come. 
I saw he wanted me to go with him, so I said 
“Yo.” 

It was about eight o’clock when we started; we 
wandered on and on, and the moon rose and lit 
our path. A nightingale burst into song as we 
passed under the branches of the tree where the 
bird had perched. Another answered it from a 
distance. The cheerful cricket chirped in the 
hedge. 

“Ts it not too late for you, dear Marion?” he 
said, as he drew the shawl more closely round her. 
She smiled at his fears. 

“Why, Roger,” she answered, ‘you are a 
positive coward about me. I am quite well, only 
a little cold.” 

She had been suffering from a slight cough for 
some time, but I thought nothing of it. He 
walked on still; the night was so lovely we were 
unwilling to return. Roger became very silent ; 
indeed, none of us spoke much, but Roger seemed 
completely abstracted from all things, even from 
ourselves. He walked on mechanically quicker 
and quicker each moment. I looked at Marion; 
she was pale with fatigue. 

“ Roger,” I said, “ pray, are you walking for a 
race ?”” 


“ Yes,” he replied, as he stopped and smiled at 


his own heedlessness. “Yes; a race with my own 
thoughts. They have been flecting on too swiftly 
for my brain, and I have thought to combat their 
speed, and outrun them with my legs. But (he 
noticed Marion’s pallor), darling, how foolish I 
was to forget your weakness.” 

She staggered and fell fainting against him. Je 
placed her on the fallen trunk of a tree, undid her 
bonnet, lifted the hair from her brow, aud fanned 
her heated temples with his handkerchief. Ina 
little time she recovered. He raised her in his 
arms, as if she had becn a baby, and helped her to 
our home. It must have been nearly a mile away. 


When they arrived there, the perspiration was 
stanging in large drops on his brow. That night, 
2s in the evening prayer, which he always read, 
he came to the words “give us this day our | 





' daily bread,” his voice faltered—for one moment 
| failed ; but it regained its tone and strength-in (he 
words, “and forgive us our trespasses as we for. 
give them that trespass against us.”’ 

After that simple prayer he seemed more cheer. 
ful, and as he took his very frugal supper, laughed 
at the abstraction of his moody walk, 

“And what do you think was the object, or the 
subject rather, of my meditation ?”” he asked. 

Marion laid her head on his shoulder as gh, 
answered him. 

“Do you think we read your thoughts!” sh. 
replied. ‘ Were I to surmise, I should say that 
the object of your thoughts was to get as far as 
possible in a stated period. Why, Roger, yoy 
were positively racing. No wonder I turned giddy, 
But you were properly punished by having to carry 
me home. I only wish Aunty had fainted as well, 
and then you must have carried us both.” 

She tried to make light of her weakness, but she 
still looked very ill. 

“ And now,” she continued, “now yon will, 
perhaps, tell us the subject of your mighty medi. 
tation—what were you thinking of, Roger »” 

‘“‘Of two pictures I intend to paint,” he said 
I shall call them ‘ Lost !’ and ‘ Saved!” 

“ And how will you treat your subject ? 

“ You will see when they are finished. Not in 
the old-fashioned way of pitchforks, devils with 
horns and tails, and flames for the former state; 
nor of white-robed angels, with wings of such 
wondrous size and weight that the inconvenience 
of such appendages strikes you at the first giance, 
for the latter. I have my own views as to the 
punishment or bliss of a future state. I believe 
that the total withdrawal of God’s presence is ia 
itself complete perdition; and, on the contrary, 
the perfect consciousness of dwelling with Him 
will be the characteristic blessing of heaven. Now, 
not one word more until they are finished, and 
framed, and I hope sold. And now, Marion, the 
sooner you are in bed the better. 

He took her in his arms, and carried her up 
stairs. We all retired for the night ; it was thea 
about two o’clock; at four we were called up 
again. Roger came to me in great anxiety, “She 
is very ill,’ he said; “ will you come to her? I 
fear that hasty walk is the cause.” 

I rose at once, dressed, and went to her. Thes 
we felt the distance from medical advice. Roget 
went on that errand, I stayed with Marion ; every 
moment she became worse; the interval looked 
like hours, I listened anxiously to each footstep. 
At length one I knew well came, and as it ape 
proached, something else I heard—a little, tiny 
wail, weak and feeble—the cry of a fragile, new- 
born babe. 
| 1 looked up anxiously as Roger entered the 
| room. “ The doctor,” I said. j 

“He had been out all night with a dying 
patient, but returned as I reached his house; be 
will be bere directly. 

I took the baby in my arms; it was gasping. ! 
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did not know what to do with it. And the poor 
mother lying there helpless, with no one to tend 
ber in her hour of woe—no nurse, for the little 
creature had not been looked for so soon. 

The medical man came quickly. The baby lay 
still—very still. As he looked at it his face be- 
came very grave. He took it to the window, for 
it was broad daylight, and examined it for some 


time. He felt its heart, opened its tiny lips, and | 
then returned it to me with a look which spoke | 


ihe truth—the child was dead. 

Then he went to the mother. 
here ?’’ he asked. 

“Mr, Fleming has gone for her,” I answered. 
Roger had departed on that errand. 

Marion lay in a deathlike swoon ; her eyes were 
closed, her lips colourless, her hand like marble ; 
be shook his head as he felt her pulse. 

“Give her nourishment,’’ he whispered; “ she 
is sinking fast. Have you brandy in the house, 
or port wine, that would be better.” 

I had treasured up one bottle from a very good 
vintage, for the emergency in which we were placed. 
I produced it. We poured spoonful by spoonful 
down Marion’s throat. 

By degrees she revived. I dreaded her asking 
for the baby ; however, she was too weak to think 
much about it, and in a few moments relapsed 
intu insensibility. Again we gave her wine, and 
again she recovered. Thus we continued, the 
medical man never leaving her for one moment. 
At length she slept. 


“She is safe for the present,’’ he said, as he 
rose to leave the room; “ but she will require the 
greatest care,’’ 


The nurse was a kindhearted woman, and I saw 
a tear roll down her cheek as she looked at the 
calm face of the dead baby, and then at the equally 
calm face of the young mother. Marion slept at 
intervals all that day. Towards the evening she 
seemed to be better. She called me to her. 


“Ts it dead ?”? she said; and I was startled by 
the suddenness of the question. “Is it dead ? 
the poor little life gone? God knows best what 
is good for us; His will be done.” 

She said no more; but as she closed her eyes 
and feigned sleep, I could see tears rolling from 
her eyelids, 

Many a week did she linger on that bed of sick- 
hess. Roger came to her each evening, when the 
daylight was fading. That was his holiday—he gave 
Limself no rest but that. He generally was at his 
work by daylight, and kept on unceasingly, only 
faving off for meals, until dusk. 1 remonstrated 
with him on this close application. ‘ You will 
hot be able to bear it loug,” I said. He looked 
at me, and never shall I forget the misery of that 
: “I must bear it,”’ was his answer, “ for 
ve have not one peuny in the world; I have 

rally speut my last shilling, and if 1 do not 

pictures, we have starvation before us.” 


“No,” | said, “you forget my income, not 


“Ts the nurse 
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enough to keep you luxuriously, but enough to 
save you from starvation.” 

“And do you think | would live on that with- 
out doing anything for the common stock ? live 
on you, my poor old friend? Why the man who 
aecepts help from a woman, even when he seems 
to have some right to it, is but a miserable 
poltroon—and can you believe that I would, 
without any right whatever, live at your expense ?”’ 
At that moment, the postman came up to the gate ; 
a letter to myself was his mission. I took it with 
an uneasy feeling, opened it with the same. What 
did I see? The writing swam before my eyes—a 
mist covered them—I seemed in a hideous dream. 

That horrible letter told me that perhaps I was 
a beggar, without a penny in the world. Every 
shilling of my small fortune had been placed in 
one of the best accredited banks in the kingdom— 
that bank had failed, and I was literally in dis- 
tress. 

“Read that,” I said, as I handed it to Roger, 
“read that.’’ 

He took it, and read it without a word —then 
he returned it, also without any comment, but he 
held my hand—and as soon as he could speak, he 
said, with a smile, “ Now I have three to work 
for instead of two, and Aant Lucy is entirely our 
own.’ I believe he had a*kind of inner satisfac- 
tion at that horrid letter, and that it made him 
more at ease to feel that I should be supported by 
him. His was a noble heart, familiar with noble 
feelings. Fortune is blind indeed to play the 
niggard to such as him, and load the worthless 
with her favours. 

““Come to poor Marion,” he said; “but not 
one word of this.”’ 

I was struck with her look as I entered her 
room. Her hair was loosened and falling on her 
pillow ; her brow clammy, her eyes sunken, and 
her cheek wan. She seemed each day to get 
thinner and weaker. Her voice had sunk almost 
to a whisper, and when she spoke, the cough 
frequently prevented her finishing her sentence. 
“Dearest Aunty,’’ she said, as she held out her 
hand to me, and motioned me to the side of her 
bed. ‘ Will you give me a little wine,” I feel 
so very weak to-night; not much Aunty.” I 
went to the cupboard, where I knew I should see 
nothing but the empty bottle, for every drop had 
gone; every drop of that which would have given 
strength to my darling—and I—a poor old 
woman, how could I get her more? I remem- 
bered a piece of plate locked upin one of my 
boxes, the remnant of my former grandeur, a 
silver inkstand. ‘That shall buy more wine I 
thought, but the diffleulty was to convert it into 
money. A bright ideacame to me. At the bottom 
of the garden was a party wall, dividing our cot- 
tage territory from the grounds of a large and 
splendid mansion. I determined to go there, and 
ask the loan of a bottle of wine until the follow- 
ing day, when the inkstand should enable me to re- 
place it. It did not take me many minutes to equip ; 














































































not many more to accomplish the distance between 
our cottage and the louse, not many again to 
proffer my request. It was acceded to, but with- 
out one word of kindness, or offer of further 
assistance. The butler looked on the old woman 
who came to borrow a bottle of wine with sus- 
picion—and thought civility an unnecessary be- 
stowal on her. Little cared I, and I poured out 
a glass of wine, and held it to the pallid lips of 
Marion, and saw her drink it, as if she sought to 
quaff life, and strength, and health with it. I felt 
that I would have bearded a hundred, or a thou- 
sand, or ten thousand supercilious butlers, rather 
than left her without it. She did not know where 
it came from; she thought it was part of the 
former bottle. She said it seemed “ even nicer 
than usual ’’—and well it might, for it was better 
wine than ours. Neither did Roger know whence 
it came: he thought I had been a long time in 
bringing it, but I told him that I had not been 
able to get it quicker. He never knew the history 
of that bottle of wine; why should he? It 
would only have mortified him. 

The next day I professed my intention of walk- 
ing to Camden Town. Roger looked at me 
suspiciously. I did not care, I knew that I could 
conceal the object of my walk. A clean-looking 
shop, with very beautiful silver things in the 
window, and a great variety both of them and 
other articles, some of great value, some of none 
at all, attracted me. I knew that shop externally 
very well. I had often stopped to admire the 
contents of the window—rare books in costly 
bindings, jewelled snuff-boxes, and jewelled rings, 
and golden bracelets; shawls, bracelets, sets of 
crockery, pictures, everything you could fancy was 
there exposed for sale; and over all this, hovering 
like birds of prey, were three golden balls. 

Often as I had looked at those collected articles 
had [I thought how many heart-pangs did that, or 
thet, or that, cost the owner to place it there. 
Once I can remember noticing the picture of a 
child. It was set in gold, with pearls and rubies 
in the round. She was but a baby, a little 
thing, sitting on a sunny bank, and clapping her 
tiny hands in glee at a butterfly, fluttering from 
flower to flower. Woven through the gemmed net- 
work of the setting, was a delicate chain of golden 
hair, the same in hue as that of the imaged child. 
At the back of this miniature, for it stood sideways 
in the window, was a grave, a narrow grave, witli 
one simple marble slab over it, and on that, in 
minute golden letters, were the words, ‘ Taken 
from a world of care, May 4th, 18—.” The woe 
it must have caused to part with that sacred 
relique! To part from that! I hoped it would 
not be in the window on the day when I went to 
that reservoir of human misery and human sin. 

I reached the door and hesitated ; then I thought 
of Marion's poor pale face, of the mandate of the 
physician, “that she should live well.”” How little 
medical men know the difficulty their indigent 
patients have in obeying that command, “ She 
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must live well is the dictum, as the wealthy docto. 
pockets his fee, the hard earned oblation of affes. 
tion—the coin saved by a loving mother—saveq, 
perhaps, by personal privation, to purchase the 
hest advice which this world can give for a dyj 

child. ‘She must live well”—and the words pieree 
like daggers into the smarting heart of her who 
has watched the pale face become paler each day 
as the coins in the purse dwindle. . 

“She must live well!’ Easy enough mandate 
for the doctor, with a well-filled larder, and a well. 
appointed table, cooks, and lackeys, and the means 
of supporting all. The amber jelly, and the savoury 
soup, the well-dressed meat, and nourishing condi. 
ments of other kinds are nothing to those who 
have expensive fares each day. But to the poverty. 
pinched, who have to calculate the cheapest possi- 
ble rate at which life can be kept, they are all but 
impossibilities. Chickens, jellies, soups, mere 
common necessaries of life—so say the rich ; expen. 
sive dainties, not for us, feel their poorer 
brethren. 

There was a moment of hesitati.n, as J 
reached the pawnbroker’s door; only one, then [ 
entered. The shopman, or assistant, or whatever 
he might be, directed me into an inner room or 
office. It was a gloomy, dirty looking place. A 
man of about fifty years of age sat at the table, 
Small square pieces of paper, secured by a letter 
weight, were at his right hand; a stone inkstand 
was before him ; a pen, looking begrimmed with the 
usury it had completed, lay on the table cloth. 

I deposited my silver treasure; he looked at it 
with the eye of a connoisseur, tested its metal, 
turned it upside down, and finally put it dows 
on the table before me, not before himself. 
The latter position would have betrayed the truth, 
that he meant to purchase it; the former implied 
that he did not waut to have anything to do with 
it, and therefore he would stand a better chance 
of making a good bargain by the former, than the 
latter. 

“Tt is very good silver ma’am,” he said, “ bat 
old fashioned. Do you want to sell, or to borrow 
on it ? 

‘* To borrow.” 

“ And what advance do you require ?” 

I had fixed on ten pounds, and now mentioned 
that sam. The pawnbroker raised his eyebrows, 
and that motion probably had disarranged his 
spectacles, for he took them off, and laid them 08 
the table beside him. 

“Ten pounds,”’ he said, “ why my dear madam, 
it could not have cost more than fifteen new, | 
that probably thirty years ago; if this comes into 
my possession at last, I shall not make a third 
the sum by it. Of course in one sense it is to BY 
advantage to lend you as much as possible, but 
ten pounds is an absurdity.” 

Ile pushed the inkstand a little nearer to me # 
he spoke. 

“ What can you give for it,’ I said. __ 

“Umph, I am unwilling to name a sam, it wil 
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be so much less than that which you have 
fixed on.”” 


I was disheartened, but still determined to get 
the most I could. 

“You can tell me the utmost you will give,” I 
said, “and then I can say yes or no.” 

The man put on his spectacles again; took up 
the inkstand ; re-examined it ; and then again took 
off his spectacles and Jaid them on the table. 

“Seven pounds ten is the very most,” he said, 
hesitatingly. 

I rose, and was wrapping up the inkstand in 
the paper it had come in, when he stopped me. 

“Tf you ean give me good references,” he said, 
“T may be able to advance a little more.”’ 

“I can give you none,” I answered; “I ain 
anxious to keep the fact of my visit here a secret 
from all. Ishall redeem that inkstand when I am 
able, but that time may nevercome. It will not, 
however, suit me to part with it for the sum you 
name. If you can lend me ten pounds on it well 
and good, if not there is an end of the matter.” 

He put on his spectacles for the third time, and 
looked at it again, as if he had not seen enough 
of it before, and then he began to say something 
about it being a very different thing, treating with 
a lady and a common person. 

I stopped him impatiently, for I have always 
observed that when a man of business professes to 
deal with you on the score of friendship he is 
meditating some chicanery towards you; so I 
stopped him, and told him I begged he would 
merely consider the value of the inkstand, and the 
sum he was disposed to advance on it, and disre- 
gard my social position or standing.”’ 

The end of all this was, that 1 walked out of 
his office with the ten pounds and a duplicate in 
my purse, the inkstand remaining in hostage behind 
me. So ended my visit to the pawnbroker’s. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Te dead baby had slept in the churchyard many 
a week. The roses of summer had budded, 
bloomed, and faded, and the fluttering leaves of 
the tall trees fell faster each day before Autumn’s 
breath. Still Marion grew weaker and weaker. 
Her skin was like wax, her colour at times like 
carmine—a red, small uneven patch, beneath each 
dark eye. Her voice was hoarse, and ‘scarcely 
audible, her appetite bad—bad for all we could 
give her, for our means were very restricted. 

I think she must have suffered dreadfully all 
that time; but she never murmured. And Roger 
—broken-hearted, without hope, or any prospect 
of success to cheer him, worked almost night and 
day to complete the pictures his mind had sketched. 
An ignis fatuus lured him on. 

“They must make my fame,’’ he said to me 
one day, as, excited and flushed, he came from his 

“Every touch is better than the last; 


ue more week and they will be done; then no 
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more care, or want, or poverty; then we will 
take her away from this damp swamp to a more 
congenial air.” 

He seemed in a kind of frenzy ; indeed, now I 
oftened fancied that work, and sorrow, and want, 
had touched his mind, and that he was little better 
than a maniac. Sometimes he would pace about 
his studio for many a weary hour of the night, 
stealing up every now and then to look at the 
wasting form of Marion, then back to the studio 
to work. And to his child, his living boy, how 
fitful was his mood; clasping him in his arms one 
moment, rushing from him the next, as if its pre- 
sence but brought the knowledge of the parents’ 
poverty more closely before his mind. 

One evening as Marion and myself were sitting 
together—or rather, as she was lying on the little 
hard sofa, and I sitting by her, she took my hand, 
and whispered that she had something to say to 
me. “ Something, dear aunty,” she added, “ which 
has been haunting my mind for long, but which 
pride has sought to drive away.” 

I almost fancied what she was going to say. 

“T think, dear aunty,’’ she continued, “that I 
ought to write to my father, and tell him how poor 
we are. Aunty,’’ she rose on her elbow, and leant 
eagerly forward as she spoke, ‘have you noticed 
Roger lately ? he is not like himself—so wild, so 
absent. I have been his ruin—I, who love him 
so dearly ; and should | let my pride stand before 
my hope of helping him. I will write to my 
father, dear aunty; and if you don’t mind, you 
shall enclose the letter.’’ 

I approved of the suggestion. In a few simple 
lines Marion told her tale to her father, and asked 
him for his help. I took§the letter to the post 
myself, for Roger was to know nothing of it. In 
two days we calculated an answer would be sent; 
it was to be addressed to the post-office. In two 
days, therefore, 1 went again. With a beating 
beart I asked if such a letter had arrived. The 
postmistress looked over a few which were placed 
aside, and selected one. I opened it. My own 
letter, together with Marion’s, fell from it, and on 
the envelope were written the cruel words, 

“I never forgive—write no more.— WALTER 
GLADESDALE.” 

I did not dare to go home. I did not dare to 
show her those cruel words. I thought they would 
chase her lingering life away. “And better for 
her,” I said in my bitterness; “ better for her, and © 
him, and the poor child—for them all—to be in 
the grave. Then a keen pang would shoot through 
that old man’s heart; then, perhaps, he would re- 
peut his harshness’’—and I almost wished this 
vengeance on him. 

How easy it is for those who are not tried to 
preach resignation. How easy to sit in the com- 
fortable room, with the consciousness of ease and 
plenty, and say that “God is good.’’ But far 
different is the case when the world goes hard with 
us—when all things seem adverse—when every 
project fails, every hope cheats ; then it is a weary 
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struggle to climb to resignation; the heart aches “ Four pounds ten only!” I blessed the ink. 
and refuses to go on; the fainting soul looks on | stand and the three balls. Pour pounds ten! 
the past and weeps in bitteruess; thoughts drag | was in my pocket, and so I told our visitor; ang 
us downwards, and we droop in agony of spirit ; | a smile came on Marion’s face as she heard me. 
aud then, in that dark moment, we can scarcely | but there was more sorrow than jy in that same 
see God's goodness. But He holds his hand to | smile. The debt was discharged, but it brought a 
us and we are changed ; we rise and look to Him. | bitter frown to Roger’s brovv, and a keen pang 
No more halting in weary sorrow now; a light | to his heart. . 
shines round us; onwards is our cry, and the “T can’t paint—I can’t do anything,” he said 
world, left behind, we travel towards that world | to me that night, as I walked along the dusty 
of which the very brightness is the reflection we | road with him. “It cuts me to the heart to take 
have dared to doubt. that money from you. I would never have done 
I wandered about for an hour at least, and then | it but for her, poor darling; I would rather have 
I remembered that Marion would, all this time, be | gone to gaol. Poverty brings its curse in the 
expecting me anxiously ; so I turned towards home. | degradation it sometimes compels.” 





Marion’s eyes were fixed on my face as I en- “ How are the pictures going on, Roger?” | 
tered the room, and there she read all my tongue | asked, for I wished to turn the conversation, 
refused to teil her. “ Badly,” was his reply, “I have painted one 


“ And is it so” ? she said, as her head drooped | but it is not what I meant. However, De Roos 
lower on her breast. ‘ And does he refuse to | has seen it, and approves; he has offered me one 
forgive, when I am on the verge of another world ?”” | hundred guineas for the pair when complete, but 


‘ 
‘ 


It was the first time she had spoken hopelessly | I cannot get the expression for the second.” 


of her recovery. “ And who is De Roos ?”’ 
“But see, Aunty,” she continued, as her face “A rogue ofa picture dealer, who realises 


flushed with excitement, “le has not opened my | almost cent. per cent., by buying in the cheapest 
letter; he does not know that I am ill, or that we | and selling in the dearest market. 
are in want and wo; if he knew that, he could not * Why do you treat with him ?’’ 

be so callous to ourcry. i wish I were strong I “ He has lent me money on the finished picture; 
would go to him, and kneel before him, and ask | were it not for that I should sell it to some one 
him to help us. Yes, Aunty, I would do that, and | else.” 

more than that, for Roger and our child, and you, “ Will he not advance a little more?” It was 
dear Aunty, if you needed it.’ | a foolish question, I don’t know why I put it. 

How little she knew the truth. How little she “No: the last time I asked him he became 
suspected the calamity which had befallen me. | insolent, and I felt inclined to knock him down, 
Even with regard to her husband she did not | But come home now—every place, aud word, and 
comprehend the full extent of his poverty, the | thought, seems but to wear a darker hue than its 
knowledge of which was soon to burst on her. | predecessor. 

Within two days from that time a person called All that night I heard him pacing about his 
too see Roger, and by accident he was shown into ; studio—never still for long together—walking to 
the little sitting-room where Marion lay. I | and fro, restlessly, always. 
fancied that it was not by accident, perhaps, but 
that our servant, by no means a worthy specimen 
of her class, had shown him there on purpose. We 
had disapproved of her conduct the day before, and ; 
her face wore a sulky look. CHAPTER VI, 

Poor Marion! The man fancied she, as the | Frou that day a deeper gloom seemed to settle on 
wife, must know the state of the husband’s | us. Marion’s strength decreased rapidly. The 
finances. He told her his errand; it was to serve | little delicacies which we gave her, scanty enough, 
a writ on Roger. Poor Marion! The whole | appeared distasteful ; she kuew the ruinous cost at 
truth burst ou her. Many a little circumstance, | which they were purchased. 














before disregarded, now came to her iiud in ex- | «Indeed, dear aunty,’’ she would say, as l 
aggerated colours, and depicted a semblance of the | bought her some little nourishing trifle, “ indeed 
truth. I do not need these things, they do me no good, 


Marion’s sad face won the sympathy of the | for I feel how great a drain such must be on our 
instrument of the law, for he was not a hard- | slender purse. If I were only strong, aunty, I 
hearted man. The debt was for canvas, colours, | might teach, or sew, or do something to help poof 
brushes, &c. Roger. It is a weary life, but God’s will be 

“Don’t take on so, ma'am,” he said; “I } done.” 
thought you knew all aboutit: Don’t take on so ; There spoke the Christian Marion ; there, from 
it ain’t much; perhaps the gentleman ’l! fiud | the midst of sorrow, sickness, care, came her 
the way to pay it. ‘Tain’t but four pound | of Christian faith. 
teu; but it’s been owing a long time, and that And now a new thought suggested itself to me. 
makes ‘em rather hard.”" I will go to Mr, Gladesdale myself, I said; I will 
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seo him, tell him that Marion is dying, bid aim 
come to her, and he dare not refuse. 

It was bleak autumn then, and the winds began 
to blow keenly. The summer seemed to have 

as a day, a breath, and winter came round 

in out of season in its speed. All the warmth 
which my fading flower needed, gone—so short a 
gleam of sunshine for her—the frost and snow 
in after so short an interval. She was 

so excitable that I feared to mention the project 

[had formed of going to her father; and it was 
with no little surprise and pleasure I heard her 

FR 

« Aunty,” she said, “I wish you would go to 
and tell him that I am ill, and that I should 

so much like to see him, If he knew that I was 
soill, aunty, [am sure he would come. I think 
she (and Marion laid an emphasis on the word) 
may have made him return the letter unopened ; 
but if you saw him, aunty, he would be sure to 
come. Stay, you shall give him this,” and she cut 
of along tress of hair, “and say his child, 

Marion, only wants his pardon for the past while 
there is time to grant it. You will go, dear 
aunty, but when ?”’ 

“To-morrow, Marion.” | 

“The next day she seemed a little better, but I 
could not bear to leave her even for so short a 
time. I tried to tarry, but she urged my departure 
earnestly. 

“Time is passing swiftly,” she said, as her eye 
became bright with excitement, “ another day and 
it may be too late.” 

Her words made me still more unwilling to go, 
but it was no use longer todelay. I put up the 
few things I should require, for I meant to remain 
all night rather than return without seeing Mr. 
Gladesdale, and then I came to say good-bye to 
her. She threw her arms around my neck, as 
again and again she kissed me. 

“Bring him Aunty; don’t return without him ; 
I cannot die in peace without my father’s pardon.” 
Such were her words. If I had lingered now, I 
should not have gone at all. My heart was sad 
and heavy. “ God speed you, best of friends,” was 
Roger’s farewell. ‘*God speed you on your mis- 
sion ”” 

_A short railway journey brought me to the 
vicinity of the Grove. I went to an old cottage 
T had known there, depositing my carpet-bag, and 
intending if necessary to take up my quarters 
in it for the night, 

- Things is altered at the Grove since you was 
here,” said old Margery; “the master can’t say 
sere sh own, for old Madam rules the roast. 

ut t’wont last long, for she’ i 
Gh ten” g e’s a going, and a good 

a Going !’’ I said, “ What do you mean?” 

“She's & going to a better world,” was the 
reply,” but she won't think so, tho’; she won’t 
lieve. There’s two doctors, as comes sixteen 

; but they can’t save her if her time’s come. 


that gay miss, they say ‘twas, as broke old 
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Madam’s heart! I don’t b'lieve that; she ha’nt 
a heart to break. 

“What gay miss are you speaking of’ I 
said, “ Who has broken her heart ?” 

“?Taint broken, I tells you,” returned the old 
lady, angrily. ‘She ha’ntaheart to break. And 
t'wer that young miss as held her head so high. 
She run’d away with a Lord; some one o’ them 
grand folks as her mother had about her; some 
on ’em no better then they should be, I’m think- 
ing; so she run’d away with he, and then she 
found he had a wife a’ready; so she left ’un, and 
took up with another, and she’s with he now, in 
some o’ they foreign parts.”’ 

“Retribution,” whispered my heart; “ the curse 
working on the mother for her cruelty to the 
motherless.”’ 

“Tam going to the Grove, Margery,” I said, 
after a time, “ to ask Mr. Gladesdale to return 
with me to see Miss Marion—that was—you 
remember her ?” 

‘* T should think I do,’’ answered the old woman. 
“T should think I do mind the darling, with her 
poor sad face, and her kind word for every poor 
creature. *T'was old Madam’s doing turning her 
away ; but all her cruelty’s come home to her now ; 
and serve her right, too; she won’t let de go, if 
she can help it.”’ 

Margery walked with me to the Grove, for, as 
she said, “it was a dark and lonesome road,”’ 
Once again I passed the lodge gates; once more 
I walked under that long avenue of trees. It 
looked more gloomy than ever; I rang at the 
great hall bell. A footman I had uever seen 
opened the door. 

“Ts Mr. Gladesdale within ?’’ LT asked, and, 
without waiting for the man’s reply, I added, “ [ 
must see him instantly.”’ 

The man hesitated, and then for the first time 
I noticed his face. It was full of meaning and of 
anxiety. 

“ My masier is with Mrs. Gladesdale,” he said ; 
“she is dangerously ill, ma’am. We don’t ex- 
pect her tolive many hours, indeed, scarcely maay 
minutes.” 

I am afraid the delay this announcement might 
entail gave me more concern than the announce- 
ment itself. 

“TI must see him, if only for one moment,” I 
continued. “ Tell him I come from the sick bed 
of his daughter. Give him this lock of haic 
(and I placed that which Marion had cut off in 
the man’s hand), and say that I must deliver the 
message, which his dying child sends with it; 
say that I will come to the door of the room 


where he is, and speak to him.” 

The servant went on my errand. Little did I 
dream the effect it would have. I heard the man's 
footsteps slowly die away the passage. Then 
the bedroom door opened closed again—and 
then—there was a loud and shrick. I was 
appalled at that, for it my excited 


to 
fancy, to come from the realm of lost souls. 
° 
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“ You'll leave me in my death hour, for her 
who left you for the pitiful painter; I’ve given 
my life for, and to you, and now you think of 
her.” 

So ran the words, for, drawn by a power I could 
not resist, I had followed to the bedroom door. It 
was half open, and what a scene met my eye. 
There stood Mr. Gladesdale by the side of the bed 
on which his wife lay. He was struggling to re- 
lease himself from her grasp, but both her hands 
held him, her large, strong bony hands; strong 
with the grip of death. Her face had the last 
pallor on it, that peculiar grey look, which once 
coming never leaves! her eyes were starting, her 
nostril blood red, and the long tangled masses of 
her dark hair, hanging about that face gave it a still 
more ghastly look. 

“You want to go to her,”’ she cried, “to her! 
to that meek faced Marion; but you sha’nt. You 
wanted to read her begging letter, but you couldn’t. 
I prevented that—and I'll prevent your going 
now; you can’t undo my grasp—you cant unbend 
these strong fingers—you can’t, and death will 
soon come and rivet them firmly on you.” 

She rose up in bed—she pushed her horrid face, 
bloated with rage, closer to him—he seemed spell- 
bound—his teeth chattered, as she glared on him. 
Another step sounded inthe hall; one horror after 
another, as, in accents of anguish and terror, I 
heard my own name called in an almost frantic 
voice by Roger. 

“In heaven’s name come to her, come back,”’ 
he said, “ she is dying—dead perhaps ere now— 
come, even while I speak her breath is fleeting. 
She bade me hasten to you—she changed horribly 
soon after you left—she said her spirit longed to 
be away—and yet could not go in peace, until she 
had seen her father. It broke my heart to leave 
her—it breaks it now to tarry here. And you—” 
he was advancing to Mr. Gladesdale, forgetful of 
all save Marion’s command—“ you,” he stopped, 
for the dying maniac turned her face to him. She 
tried to speak the curses written on that face— 
but it was too late—the jaw was paralysed—and 
as her hands relaxed their grasp of him whom she 
had tried to stay, she fell back—dead. 


“ Marion, my lost darling, live, my poor ill-used 
child, live, to forgive me Marion; oh, God! she 
does not know me—a glass—can none of you 
bring me a glass to try if there is breath—she has 
but fainted—wine—give me wine—none in the 
house—oh! misery. See! she revives—she will 
live—God is good—very good—Marion—my 
child.”’ 


She opened her languid eyes, as her wretched | 


father, kneeling beside her, held her in his 
arms. 

“* Father, dear,’’ her voice was so weak that we 
could scarcely hear it. There was a clammy dew 
on her brow, which looked like marble in its 
whiteness. 

“ Father dear,” she whispered, “ God has called 
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me hence, and I must go. When I am away 
father, be kind to Roger, and to my child, and tg 
poor aunty there—take them to your heart, father, 
and love them for the sake of Marion.”’ 

Her head dropped on her father’s shoulder ; hig 
one hand was around her, the other clasped that of 
Roger. 

“ My son,” he said, “for your sake, poor neg. 
lected lamb; you are dying of poverty (there was 
truth in that) while I have wealth ‘to spare, 
Roger, clasp her hand, hold her poor head ; it is too 
great a boon for me.” 

And Roger now held her while her wretched 
father knelt sobbing at her side. 

The room where she lay was towards the west, 
The sun was setting in the golden sky. At that 
moment one bright ray fellon Marion; her eyes 
unclosed. There was no dear voice now to breathe 
each name—that was mute—but the gentle 
languid eyes passed in farewell from face to face, 
dwelling it may be for an instant longest on the 
baby features of her little child. 

The sunbeams faded in its glow, and Marion’s 
eye-lids fell, then opened once with a light not of 
this world. Earth had passed from her thoughts; 
her mind had sprung towards heaven, her soul but 
lingered for the message of her God. And thus 
glided her life away ; quietly, gently ; no distortion 
—nothing terrible. There she lay, still and mute, 
free from all sorrow, care, and pain. 


Twelve months had passed, and London rang 
with the fame of a young and hitherto unknown 
artist. Two pictures had made that fame. I saw 
them. They were curiously imagined and won- 
drous in execution, both in one frame, occupying 
separate compartments, and forming two distinct 
pictures. ‘Night and Day’? was engraven in 
golden letters under them, and thus was each sub- 
ject treated. 

In the picture of “ Night,” the sky (and, like 
the other, it was only a painting of the sky, there 
was not a speck of earth in either) was densely 
black, while a mass of heavy clouds seemed to roll 
around, as a lurid glow fell on a human face, im- 
prisoned by that sombre vapour. And there, im 
the despair of its expression, the agony of the lost, 
was the darkest night of all—the night of God’s 
light quenched for ever. 

The other painting was of a summer morning, 
when nature seems to smile her welcome to the 
new-born day, and little fleecy clouds float like 
spirits over the azure sky, and ride on sun-beams, 
and sport in rosy light, and then becoming thin aif, 
go one knows not whither. 

That was the aspect of the second picture, and 
there likewise, in that glowing sky, there was 8 
second face, so bright and lovely, in its perfect 


_ peace and happiness, that it seemed to be the sum 
_ and centre of all around—the glad young morning 


of an eternal day. | 
As I stood before these paintings, wantil 
placed her finger on my brain, and whispered th 





once I had seen both those faces—and looked wn 
both—in death. 


Years passed. Roger’s hair was white as snow. 
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Men spoke to him of his fame. He smiled, and 
answered them, “ that fame would not give happi- | 
ness.’ They counted up his wealth, and envied | 
all his riches. He smiled again, and said “ that | 
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riches were but for a day, and often overvalued in 
that day.”’ 

And I—I praised his talent, and his great suc- 
cess. He stopped me suddenly. ‘“ Nay, do not 
you mock me,” he said, as his lips trembled, 
“ My wealth is valueless, my fame but dross—all 
I worked for is lost—hope, ambition, all is 
buried in the grave of Manion.” 
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Tux old year fled, with its joys and its sorrows, its 
bitter experiences, and sad realities. And the new, 
with its goodly hopes and fair promises, and its 

rtion of weal and woe for all, was welcomed 
with dance and song, whilst, wearily, I counted the 
footsteps of time in my lonely chamber. LEsther’s 
illness had even ceased to be thought of much. 
As time wore on, everybody seemed to get used to 
my being an invalid, and friends all at once dis- 
covered that Esther liked being alone at times, | 
some people appeared to think at all times. Nurse 
was of the latter opinion on fine days, and she had 
then always some important mission of her own to | 
fulfil some miles off, and as I was recovering so | 
rapidly she thought I might soon be able to do 
without her altogether. This I presume was by 
way of cheering me in the prospect of losing her 
attentions for four or five hours—for she knew that 
I had no immediate prospect of freedom. They 
all came seldomer to my chamber—my father 
limited his visits to one per day, but these were 
paid with his usual punctuality, at five minutes 
beforetena.m. I longed to hear his firm step 
and to behold his business face each new morning— 
the business faee that, even whilst bending over 
my couch, indicated the calculating mind that was 
even then running upon bales and money, profit 
and loss. He had always a kind smile, and a word 
of comfort fur his sick daughter in the midst of all 
his cares. His elegant wife came seldomer, and 
stayed shorter than she did furmerly; but very grace- 
fully she touched my wasted cheek with her rosy 
lips, and very persuasively asked nurse if she did 
not also think darling Esther was going on delight- 
fully,—she was always gone before nurse could 
return a smiling affirmative. She was good and 
gentle in her own way, but I thought of another. 
It was duller when the boys went back to school 
at the termination of the Christmas holidays. I 
missed their bright faces and their “cheer up, 
Esther; don’t let your spirits go down.” It was 
impossible to feel low when these two merry sprites 
of fan and mischief came into one’s room, full of 
health and happiness—“ God bless the lads!’ My 
graver elder brother went to attend the University, 
and although he supplied me liberally with books, 
I felt his absence sorely. My pretty sister Lila 











was so busy with personal engagements, she hardly 
had a moment for me; it was now a hurried 
“ Don’t you feel better, dearest Esther ?” a promise 
of a speedy return, sealed with a sisterly embrace, 
and shaking out her glossy ringlets she vanished, 
leaving me alone. I got used to my solitude, and 
books were pleasant companions; but the nurse 
couldn’t think how I cou!d pore over them tire- 
some books all the day long, she hated the sight 
of ’em; for her part she'd sooner look out at the 


_windows a spell,—though to be sure there was 


nothing to see but great dull houses opposite and 
the grass a-growing on the streets (our window 
was to the front); but it was so dull nurse affirmed 
we might as well live at Jericho. Jericho was 
nurse’s city of doom. 

To the large houses opposite I had never so 
much as glanced before, and now it struck me 
they were tenanted, and each had its own history. 
Irresistibly I was drawn to the window, although I 
expected to see the blinds opposite drawn down 
and no one looking out. I was agreeably disap- 
pointed, however, for at a window immediately 
opposite my own a lady sat sewing before a smail 
work-table ; and in the same room, at another win- 
dow, a group of lovely children were clustered to- 
gether. It was a sweet picture, from which I could 
not turn away. The lady worked on, but she 
glanced up from time to time, and her eyes rested 
lovingly upon the youthful group as they gambol’d 
around her. One, a little laughing fairy, caught 
her smile, and bursting from the tiny arms thrown 
round her, bounded forward, overturning work and 
work-table in her eagerness to reach her mother’s 
arms—for the lady was the children’s mother I after- 
wards discovered—and a proud mother she was, I 
cuuld see. Mother and children interested me, and 
80 did the houses opposite. From that day the books 
were neglected, and although I sat in silence at the 
windows for hours, nurse was better pleased, pro- 
bably, because I acted upon her suggestion. I got 
to love these children and their meek,. gentle 
mother, whose watchful eyes followed them wher- 


ever they went. When the snow and 
the sun shone out, they were sent to the parks in 
marching order. They dashed on, and 
tumbling over one another in defiance of all pro- 
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priety. The mother tapped on the windows, and 
pretended to frown as they scampered on, but she 
was very proud of her handsome, spirited boys —and 
who could blame her ? 
Last of all came my little blue-eyed fairy, with 
her own attendant, always far after the boys, one 
of whom seemed much attached to his baby sister, 
and they were always the best of friends. Their 
mother and I watched them until they were out of 
sight, and then she would resume her needle-work, 
and I, too weak to work, transferred my thoughts 
to the next house. It had no children; its family 
were grown up—three young ladies and one young 
gentleman. Lila had met the Wilsons frequently 
during the season. Two of them, Augusta and 
Emily Jane, were handsome showy girls, im- 
pressed with the idea that they were immeasurably 
above their sisters in common; be this as it may, 
they neglected their younger sister shamefully. 
Nobody seemed to mind her in the least, save her 
brother, and he walked out with her, and paid her 
as much attention as an only son, of growing im- 
portance, could be expected to bestow upon one of 
his own family. He was a tall slim youth, pale- 
faced and light-complexioned, wore all-round collars, 
and smoked. Lila informed me he had recently 
entered his father’s counting-house, and already 
was looked up to as the future head of the firm. He 
evidently considered himself immensely important, 
wore a hat, and was perpetually raising it. He 
tolerated young people of his own age, and patro- 
nised childrea, was kind and affectionate to his 
younger sister; and, as I had formed a secret 
attachment to her from hearsay, I extended my 
favour to that young gentleman in consequence, 
although at first I felt half inclined to laugh at his 
absurdities. There are many good qualities often 
hidden under an outward coating of self-conceit 
and would-be manly assurance. The sister seemed 
to adore her brother; she watched at the window 
every afternoon about five ; that was the hour when 
his father came home to dinner—father always ten 
minutes in advance of son. I can only remember 
seeing them return in company on one occasion, 
and even then a third party separated them—an 
oldish gentleman, with a remarkably juvenile ex- 
pression, aud a tripping jaunty step. He dined 
on that day with the Wilsons, and he frequently 
afterwards accompanied Mr. William Wilson home, 
more in keeping with the young gentleman than 
with his portly father. On the days when he was 
expected, the drawing-room got an extra touch up. 


Mrs. Wilson looked benignant in velvet from her | 


windows ; her two elder daughters more showy in 
light flounced silks, made very low, and very short 
in the sleeves, which were tucked up with large bows 
of ribbon to match. They wore their hair & la Eu- 
génie, and were very fashionable-looking indeed. 
The younger sister in ber plain muslin, and no adorn- 
ments, shyer and more girlish, stood at the farthest 
window by herself, thoughtful and sad, but very 
pretty, and not in the least like her sisters. Mr. 
Wilson came home earlier on these days ; and Mr 
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William Wilson, with whom the expected guest 
arrived, felt doubly important, if one might judge 
from the air with which he followed this new 
friend of the family into the house. 

Things went on much as usual for a time. The 
weather continued fine; spring was coming, and 
the children were taken to the parks every day, 
At last there came changes—thick and fast, and 
all unlooked for. 

The Misses Augusta and Emily Jane Wilson 
held long sisterly consultations by themselves— 
they were smiling and talkative at all times, 
When their sister appeared, however, conversation 
dropped, and significant looks were exchanged be. 
tween her serious sisters. Mary’s time for favour 
was coming for all that, though she knew it not, 
and nobody suspected it. Flowers were sent to 
Mary, and she put them in water and placed them 
on her little work-table, where they stood all day, 

The oldish gentleman with the juvenile expres- 
sion and the jaunty tripping step, came more 
frequently—sometimes in the early part of the 
day. Augusta and Emily Jane Wilson received 
him in the drawing-room; but if Mary happened 
to be present, (which was not often the case), he 
left her sisters to their music and wax-flower 
making, and followed her to the favourite corner 
in the far-off window. She did not appear flattered 
by such exclusive attentions, but glanced ner- 
vously past at her sisters for their approval. I 
was speculating upon the future, and wondering 
who the juvenile old gentleman could be, when 
Lila told me the whole story. ‘ Only think, Esther, 
of old Mr. Melvin falling in love with little Mary 
Wilson!” 

I gravely suspected who Mr. Melvin was, but I 
asked, ‘‘ Who is Mr. Melvin, Lila?’? “ Why, you 
dear recluse, don’t you know Adam Melvin, Esq. 
of Holm-Lee? Everybody knows him. Mammas 
with marriageable daughters idolise him, snd 
marriageable daughters have been angling for him 
for nearly thirty years they say. And to thinks 
ohild like Mary Wilson should fix him in the end 
—oh, it’s so droll!” “ But Mary is a pet of mine 
Lila,”? I remonstrated. ‘ And of mine tvo,’’ a 
swered she; ‘‘ the dearest girl in the world is Mary 
Wilson, although she is shamefully treated by these 
hurricane sisters of hers.” ‘ But nothing may 
come of it, Lila,” interrupted I, with a sort of hope 
there might nothing come of Mr. Melvin’s atten- 
tions. He was so old, and she so young. “ Esther, 
how you do talk! one would think you were of the 
number who had appropriated Mr. Melvin to thea 
selves,’’ laughed Lila; “ don’t deceive yourself, my 
sister dear, it’s all settled. Mary’s to bea bride 
no time as soon as her trosseau can be got @p 
Business calls Mr. Melvin to America, and he takes 
his young wife with him.” “ Poor Mary ! I hope sbe 
will be happy.”” “ Of course she will,” affirmed Lils, 
“Mr. Melvin is very wealthy, very good-tem 
and they say desperately in love with Mary. 
will have plenty of money to spend, and she wil 
get all her own way—and if she is not happy % 





ought to be.’ Lila sighed; her lover was poor 
eompared to Adam Melvin. Mary received Mr. 
Melvin in the drawing-room now ; her sisters were 
seldom there, but her mother was oftener with her. 
Sometimes she stole away to the window as of old, 
and looked more wistfully out, as if she expected 
some one who had tarried long, and when Mr. 
Melvin stood by her side the anxious expression 
returned to her face, and she gazed down the 
deserted street eagerly and long; but the long 
absent one came not, and the wedding preparations 
went merrily on. Mary and her lover had so 

ed me for a time, that I had been Jess with 
the children, and they had played around their 
mother’s knee unheeded awhile. I always watched 
for their going to the park, however; but one day 
I missed them at their usual hour. Another day 
passed ; the skies were blue above, the sunshine 
warm aud bright, and yet they came not forth to 
play among the grass and the trees, or to gather 
daisies for their home ; neither were they at the 
windows. Where had the children gone to? 
Their mother’s seat was empty, and her needlework 
lay folded, as she had laid it down two days before. 
That chair was to be empty many days, and the 
needlework was to remain folded—there was no 
burry for it now. Two of the children were at 
home in fever—two were sent from home. Oh 
the suspense and the watching of the days that 
followed. Every day we inquired for the little 
sufferers : indeed all the families in the neighbour- 
hood were more or Jess interested in these children. 
The blinds were seldom raised; sometimes the 
housemaid would pause in her dusting and look 
from the window, probably for the doctor’s carriage. 
Life and death, stand they not side by side ever 
here? Two children lay at the point of doom in 
one house, preparations for a wedding were going 
on in another. Mirth and gladness, sorrow and 
tears, thus wear the world away. 

Mary came seldomer to her window. She had 
established a sort of telegraphic communication 
betwixt the farther drawing-room window and my 
own—and when she was worried and vexed (as the 
happiest of brides will be at times) she would 
smile over to me, stand awhile at the window, give 
along eager look down the grass grown street, 
then lift her eyes once more to mine, with a plead- 
ing carnest expression, and go away to superintend 
her bridal preparations, She saw but smiling 
faces now ; she feared no frown, no scornful glance ; 
she was next in importance to Mr. William Wilson, 
aud he rather seemed to like it. Mary had to be 
consulted on every occasion, and draper’s assistants 
and dressmaker's packages were constantly arriving, 
and parcel vans discharged their freight in front of 
the house from morning till noon and night. The 
milliners’ diminutive message girl, in whom I re- 
cognised my sleepy little Sunday-school scholar 
Trott (her christian wame was Trottmore) had 
maby @ weary pilgrimage from the establishment in 
the city, to that bouse ia the suburbs, when that 
trousseau was ip course of preparation. It was in- 
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credible the amount of walking that child could do, 
I have known her return to our street four times 
in one day—distance travelled ¢:co good miles each 
way; less one, however, by reason of the shop 
windows—older children than Trott have found 
the journey of life less lonesome with shop windows 
by the way. Many a weary mile trudged poor 
Trott, with her glazed-covered basket and her pile 
of bandboxes strung round her, always contented 
and happy with her silks aud feathers for others to 
wear, while she plodded on in her washed-out 
cotton frock and faded bonnet, jauntily set on the 
back of her head. Trott possessed taste as well 
as her betters, aud she displayed it in the inside 
trimmings, which were partly the result of her own 
native talent for millinery, but chiefly to be attri- 
buted to the good-nature of the principal-paid 
hand, who gave her the cuttings, and assisted her 
to make them up in the prevailing mode. Satur- 
day was Trott’s worst day; she never looked so 
bright on Saturdays ;—her step was slower, and her 
burden seemed to weigh heavier. She appeared 
dreadfully tired, and I no longer marvelled why she 
invariably fell asleep over her Sunday lesson. Hers 
lad been a brief childhood; it was very early to 
be sent out to fight her way in the world, although 
she had already experienced many ills of life. I 
never saw a child look so old at fen. But Trott 
was an orplian, and had no little brothers or sisters 
at home, and her grandmother didn’t believe in 
children after they could walk. Trott had few 
joys, and many sorrows, but she never lost her 
cheerful smile, save on the Saturdays, and even 
then she never repined; she only felt rather tired 
like, and begged no one would mind—she oughtn’t 
to complain. Well might we learn of patient, 
trusting Trott, unto whom (like the little Hebrew 
maid of old) was given more heavenly wisdom than 
the wise men who stood in the presence of Kings, 

The mother’s chair was vacant still—the needle- 
work untouched. The housemaid forgot to look 
out for the doctor's carriage. There were two 
carriages now, and they drew up before the door 
twice a day: a third physician was called in. Bells 
were muffled, and grave cousultations held in that 
very room which so short a time ago had re-echoed 
with the music of the children’s voices. There 
were no pattering feet on the stairs—no Shining 
heads at the windows now. Silence, and watching, 
and hoping—and then the change came, Life and 
Death struggled together—earth held one sufferer 
less, heaven numbered one child more. When the 
twilight deepened, a little coffin was borne past 
my windows ; the bearers uncovered it at the door 
of the house opposite. Its silver mountings glit- 
tered in the fading light. They folded the tiny 
hands upon her breast, and in that narrow bed 
they laid my little blue-eyed fairy to rest. 

‘The stern reaper bad culled the fairest blossom, 
but he claimed yet another flower for the bowers 
of Eden ere the sun which set in gloom on the 
weeping mourners rose again in joy over many a 
beppy home. The merry elf who coaxed and 
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teased—whom all loved; and he the little blae- 
eyed fairy loved so well—was not. And she, too, 
slept on; morning dawned; it was night still in 
that desolate house. The bustle of a wedding and 
the solemnity of a funeral—I could see both from 
my window. The sunshine rested pleasantly upon 
the houses opposite; it danced around the win- 
dows, where bridesmaids were laughing and chat- 
ting over the approaching bridal, and the sunbeams 
peered through the closed blinds into that silent 
chamber where two fair babes lay sleeping in death. 
The mocking sunshine played in the mourners’ 
path, and smiled upon the dark hearse with its 
nodding white plames, as it slowly wended its way 
with its calm sleepers to the distant cemetery. 
Wherefore had death passed me by, and taken the 
young and loved? “ Kven so, Father, for so it 
seemeth good in thy sight.” 

The two absent children were brought home ; 
the blinds were drawn up, and then the household 
resumed its old ways. The mother returned to her 


needlework by the window, but how changed. | 


She never looked up nor smiled as she used to do. 
Missy, in her black frock was much with her—she 
had grown grave too,and would sit for hours with her 
head resting against the window-panes, looking 
wistfully in her mother’s face—even her brother 
was subdued and silent. When his mother and 
sister coaxed him to go with the nurse, he would 
make some proposal which made them weep. Poor 
boy! I could fancy he wanted his brother back — 
it was hard to play alone. 

The wedding-day drew near; the trousseau was 
accomplished—the preparations ended. Drapers’ 
assistants and dress-makers ceased their visits— 
the parcel-vans rattled past number 8. Trott and 
her boxes came seldomer to our street, and she 


did not stop at the Wilsons’ door—until the wed- | 
ding-day, when she appeared amongst the crowd | 


gathered to admire the party and see the bride. 
The night before the bridal, Mary stole away 
noiselessly from them to the far-off window, and 
stood looking wistfully out in the distance, for 
some one coming, I thought; her cheek flushed, 
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‘and her eye brightened. It was the mere force of 
| imagination. The sun went down in purple and 
_ gold, the evening star came out. Mary lingered 
long at the far-off window—no one came. The 

street looked lonelier and more deserted as the 
| evening shadows deepened. She looked across to 
| me, smiled, and turned away. The morn came; 
none of the family were visible save Mr. William 
Wilson, and he and his cigar were more important 
than ever. About ten, carriages arrived, and at 
eleven, the bride made her appearance, leaning on 
her father’s arm—very pale and dreadfully agitated, 
but in gorgeous array. The party drove off; in 
about an hour they returned, the bridegroom with 
them; Mary was consigned to his care now, 
There was the luncheon next, and a great deal of 
laughing and talking of nonsense, Lila said, (she 
was a wedding-guest). I knew when the newly- 
married pair's health was drank, by the enthusiasm 
of the party. Last of all came the leave-taking, 
the saddest part of the ceremony. The bride was 
sigualled out of the room, her bridesmaids follow - 
ing, and shortly afterwards they returned, with the 
married lady equipped for travelling. 

Mary, who had been so neglected and frowned 
upon, wept to leave that rather unkind home: it 
was home after all—the home of her childhood’s 
happier days. 

At last, the parting was all over; her husband 
offered her his arm; the handsome travelling car- 
riage steps were let down—the gay postilions 
cracked their whips, and Mr. and Mrs. Melvin 
were whirled out of sight. Then the wedding 
party separated, and another home numbered one 
less amongst its household treasures. The glad 
summer time returned. Windows were papered 
up, and houses were deserted for the season; the 
city was getting empty, the coast full. I fancied 
our street looked the most desolate and deserted ; 
_and I was not sorry when my good physician sent 
me away too, although he banished me far from 

home, to gather health and strength—if it might 


be—beneath the kindlier skies of sunny Italy. 
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Tue volumes of poetry, or as some people will have | 


it, not reason but rhyme—which flow in a gentle 
current from the press, have been fewer in recent 
months than for some previous time, or fewer of 
them have come in our way. We fear that they 
do not always pay expenses : and even the enthu- 
siasm of a poet may be overcome by pecuniary 
powers. We are guilty of finding very pretty 
passages in many of these small volumes; and as 
they are published frequently at the request of 
friends —or so their authors hint, if they don’t di- 
rectly say it—we suppose the truth—we sincerely 
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wish that the friends would pay fully for their gra- 
tification. 

The first vyolame in our possession unnoticed 
cannot go among the minor poetry with any pro- 
priety. It is entitled “Songs,” by a Song-writer; 

and the songster is Mr. W. Bennett; the best 
known of London poets.* 
It contains one hundred songs, all worthy of a 
man who has written much and written well. 
Many of them are political, the majority perisps 


*1 vol., pp. 142. London: Chapman and Hall. 










































concern the general subject of poetry, and the re- 
mainder are on general topics neglected by poets 
usually. Mr. Bennett ascribes the want of good 
ish songs to the artificial current of English 
life, the absence of the impulsiveness of the Celtic 
or the semi-Celtic races, or the vivacity of the 
French. It is difficult to explain peculiarities of 
this nature. English music and English songs 
are defective; and probably the cause may be 
traced to foreign influences. An English audience 
believe themselves highly edified and even enrap- 
tured by Continental music, which is altogether 
mechanical. It wants heart if it be scientific. 

The influence of the Court in England may 
have produced this thorough folly and self-denial. 
The Court in England for two hundred years has 
been foreign rather than national. It is impossible 
otherwise to account for the fact. Many fine old 
religious melodies are of English origin, but at the 
date of their composition a strong national feeling 
existed in England. We find the unrivalled 
beauty and simplicity of the Scotch airs, and the 
songs set to them, acknowledged out of Scotland 
by none more warmly than the Irish authors who 
might be regarded as the advocates of rival pro- 
ductions. The greater part of the music and the 
poetry belong to a people celebrated rather for 
cool prudence than for enthusiastic fervour, until 
the perfervidum ingenium be roused. Even still the 
greater part of modern English songs that we hear 
frequently turn out to have a Scoteh authorship. 
Mr. Bennett says :— 

“There must be Wordsworthism, Carlyleism, Ruskinism, 
Pre-Raphaelitism, in English song-writing to give us a 
song literature fit to name with that of Scotland. So we 
have no songs in the sense ia which Scotland and France, 
and even Ireland, have them. For song is the masic of 
feeling—the melody of passion. We allow only our fancy 
and our reason to supply us with songs; so, like our 
national masic, they are artificial. 

The deficiency cannot be too soon supplied, and 
we rejoice that Mr. Bennett, for one, has contri- 
buted well to that object. Perhaps we agree with 
his political views more closely than any of his 
critics ; but we believe that he lifts over their worth 
the tricolor—that banner of deception, and the 
American revolution—that grandest of all Anglo- 
Saxon blunders. The rebellion of Scotland at the 
date of the revolt of the United States would have 
been neither less nor more justifiable, for Scot- 
land was taxed under a nominal representation. 
Our colonial system has been an error from 
the beginning until now. ‘The colonists should 
hot have insisted upon exemption from duties pay- 
able for the common good—that was dishonest — 
- for representation, which would have been 
onest. They simply took from their brethren in 
this country territories for which our aucestors in- 
curred responsibilities, and we must meet them. 
_ was not honest on their part, and they suffer 

€ think still, and will suffer more yet, on that 
= for nations who do unjustly are themselves 

Breatest sufferers before the end of time. 


BENNETTS HUNDRED SONGs. 
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The hundred songs of Mr. Bennett in this vo- 
lume display a fiae feeling often, and should, we 


think, be favourites. We copy part of the poli- 
tical song already mentioned, remarking that “ the 
Word” at Boston might have been changed with 


advantage to all parties : — 


The Word—it must be whispered, 
Scarce breathed it now must be, 
Bat, boys, it shall be shouted 

Ere long from sea to sea ; 

It shall be told in thunders 

That smite the tyrants down, 

In shouts of rising nations, 

That shatter throne and crown. 

O, were the Word but spoken 
That whispered now must be, 

The Word that, once more spoken, 





Shall strike the bound earth free! 


Thank God! we learned it early, 
And early spoke it oat ; 

*Twas thander'd, boys, at Edgehill, 
It rang throagh Naseby’s shout; 
And kings went down before it, 
They own’'d its might too late ; 
A Charles in ’47, 

A James in °88. 

O were the Word bat spoken, 
That whispered now must be, 
The Word that once more spoken 
Shall strike the bound earth free ! 


And God be thanked! our brothers, 
Its teaching well had learn’d, 

When Boston Brunswick stamp-acts 
And Brunswick raling sparn’d. 
From Banker's Hill in tempests 

To George’s ear "twas borne, 

At York, for good his threats, boys, 
And him it laugh’d to scorn. 

O, were the Word but spoken, 

That whispered now must be, 

The Word that, oace more spoken, 
Shall strike the bound earth free ! 


The songster has more than the common inte- 
rest felt in this country for foreign grievances and 
politics, and he has adapted the Norman's curfew 
bell to the Pope’s Concordat with Austria, as ana- 
logous events. ‘The Ilapsburghs have to contend 
with the press and printing. That is a very serious 
truth for their views. The Normans were more 
material; and they dreamed that if they could 
send the Saxons to bed or to darkness they might 
be quiet. Mr. Bennett’s Curfew will be forgotten, 
probably, a hundred years hence, and antiquarians, 
if the songs survive, will be obliged to excavate 
modern absurdities from a glossary; bat it is a 
favourable specimen of the manner in which he 
treats passing events and on that account we copy 


afew verses :— 


Yes, still that ancient cry 

Our living ear affrights ; 

The curfew call swells high, 

** Put out—put out your lights!” 
Yes, even a single spark, 

A rushlight now affrights 

These friends of darkaess —hark’ 





There is an individual and there is a national life. 


“ Pat out—put out your lights |” 
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All light these priests condemn, 
To see we have no right, 

Even twilight seems to them 

Too bright for man s weak sight ; 
In gloom men dream and curse, 
Even that their Pope affrights, 
In light their dreams were worse, 


” 


“ Put out—pat out your lights! 


See, Austria’s despot qaakes 
Before a gleam of thought ; 
Quick, quick— his seeptre shakes, 
Some help must straight be brouglit. 
Ah ! Rome to this must see, 

For though Rowe, too, affrights, 
Let the Concordat be! 

“ Pat out—put out your lights!” 


Therc is a domestic soung—uot so very domestic 
either, but one that comes of customs which mar 
domestic happiness and life—which perhaps the 
Temperance societies might reprint and give a copy 
to every drunken father and husband when he is 
sober. Persons of that description might be in- 
structed to sing the verses to some dolorous tune, 
which they deserve, that is to say the drunkards but 
not the verses. We copy only afew of them, with 
some regret that we cannot make space for the 
whole :— 


O don’t go in to-night, John ! 
Now, husband, don’t go in! 
To spend our only shilling, John, 
Would be a cruel siv. 
There’s not a loaf at home, John, 
There's not a coal, you know, 
Though with hunger I am faint, John, 
And cold comes down tle snow. 
Then don’t go in to-night! 


Ah, John, you must remember, 
And, John, I can’t forget, 
When never foot of yours, John, 
Was in the ale-house set. 
Ah, those were happy times, John, 
No quarrels then we knew, 
And none were happier in our lane, 
Than I, dear John, and you, 
Then don’t go in to night! 


You will not go! John, John, I mind, 
When we were courting, few 
Had arm 80 strong, or step so firm, 
Or cheek so red as you ; 
Bat drink has stolen your strength, Jolin, 
And paled your cheek to white, 
Has tottering made your young firm tread, 
And bow’d your manly height. 
You'll not go in to-night ! 


The melancholy part of the song is, that we do 
not know the end. The wife's appeal may have 
been unsuccessful, and John may have abandoned 
child and wife, carrying with him the last shilling. 
The reply to “ Willie brewed a peck 0’ maut” is 
very good—and there is a counterpart to “ John 
Anderson my Joe, John,’’ almost equal to the 
original. Mr. Bennett should answer bimself— 
bring John to the confessional and out again in 
his right mind. Intemperance has had the best 
of the songs, as it was once harshly said that Satan 
had the best of the music. Temperance should 
prevent that catastrophe in future. Songs, per- 


THE HUNDKED DAYS OF NAPOLEON, 





haps, might be as helpful as tracts; but both are 
good in their way. 

The verses to the memory of Robert Burns are 
superior to any of the Crystal Palace poetry tha, 
we have read. Commonthings supply material to 
the poet, and it may be considered the great test 
of poetry to throw a charm round common things ; 
yet it is true the verses of which we quote the first 
and second, do not refer to common matters, but 
to highly valued relics. 

“Oh those little, those little blue shoes, 
Those shoes that no little feet use, 
O the price were high, 


That those shoes would buy, 
Those little blue unused shoes! 


For they hold the small shape of feet, 
That no more their mother’s eyes meet, 
That by God’s good will, 

Years since grew still, 
And ceased from their totter so sweet.”’ 


The Torch race is a pretty song, but the polities 
are bad, historically. It is not for the Radical 
party to say that Athens ever flashed the torch 
of freedom on; or Sparta, although Thebes may 
have some claim to the honour; but Rome has 
little or none; and less than all, because with 
greater advantages than all, the slave-breeding, buy- 
ing, owning, selling Republic of the West. It had 
better not attempt to flash the torch of freedom 
on—but keep it burning at home—until it turns 
to ashes the greed that will not allow the States 
to be free. The freemen have only to buy the 
slaves at a valuation. Then they may flash the 
torch of freedom on. The present is the best 
of Mr. Bennett's volumes. 

“The Hundred Days of Napoleon” * is 4 
splendid subject. Mr. Archibald Belaney, the 
author, has shown judgment in its selection, 
He also vindicates in his-~ battle - poetry the 
right to deal with the subject; but his style 
shows occasional haste, and sometimes imper- 
fections. Napoleon was tempted from Elba by 
the fiend, and his gnawing hatred to England, 
which was, the poet dreams, his ruling passion. 
Thus he describes the temptation :— 

What! canst thou tamely here abide, 
Surrounded by the ocean’s tide, 

On Elba’s small inglorions isle, 

And die forgotten in exile ? 

Thoa, at whose smile or angry look 
Monarclis rejoiced, or trembling shook ; 
Who kingdoms had at thy command, 
And sceptres gave with liberal hand, 
And who dared thy behests withstand ? 
Wilt thou whose wrath the wide world feared, 
Whose laws the trembling earth revered, 
Thy fame for ever blot ? 

Nor one more glorious venture try, 

For empire, throne, and sovereignty ; 

But tamely live, ignobly die, 

Scorned, pitied, or forgot ? 

Arise! and let proud Exgland feel, 

The weight of thy avenging steel ! 

If England’s power you can o’erthrow, 
The world you gain with that same blow, 
With which you lay her greatness low ! 
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So said, swift as a flash of light, 
The spirit vanished from his sight ; 
And from his slumber, with a start, 
He woke with agitated heart. 


The chilly dawn had scarce begun, 

Nor yet was seen the morning’s sun, 
When, rising from his sleepless bed, 
Napoleon, with a hasty tread, 

Hurried along in anxious mood, 

And seemed to wish for solitude ; 

For still, resounding in his ear, 
Ambition’s words he seemed to hear,— 
“ Arise! and let proud England feel, 
The weight of thy revenging steel ! 

If England’s power you can o’ertlirow, 
The world you gain with that same blow 
With which you lay her greatness low |” 


Britain was regarded by Napoleon with con- 
siderable malevolence. Its power had checked his 
triumphs. Its fleets had closed to his forces the 
seas. Its armies had beaten his brother and his 
marshals from Spain. They had crossed the 
Pyrenees. They had defeated the armies of France 
on its soil; and their operations had obliged him 
to abandon the struggles with Germany and the 
North. If there had been no Britain, there would 
have been no Elba—and, in the end, no St. 
Helena. We can readily suppose that Napoleon 
looked with no friendly eye to the isles of the 
West ; but le had other cares and purposes. Mr. 
Belaney believes that Napoleon I. should have 
died at Waterloo, or won. Perhaps the Emperor 
expected to fight another day when he fled. He 
had been defeated ere then, yet he lived to fight 
at Waterloo. The “ poet”’ has, however, no 
compassion on this General’s weakness. We 
have quoted the beginning of the Hundred Days : 
now read the end— 


“ Let’s save ourselves !” Napoleon said, 
And soon his selfish warning spread 

With lightning’s speed throughout the throng, 
That roll’d tumultuonsly along. 

“ Sauve qui peut !” then, on every side, 
The Gaul amid the battle cried ; 

Their arms in terror from them toss’d, 
And fled with shouts of “ All is lost !”” 
Napoleon saw the ruin spread, 

And, turning, sparr’d his horse and fled, 
And there forsook in danger’s hour, 
Leaving a prey to foemen’s power 

Those troops who had so nobly stood, 

And for his cause pour'd forth their blood. 
In vain they call on him to lead, 

And still for him they'll win or bleed; 

All heedless of their fate he flies, 

In terror from his enemies. 


Here is the gentle Lady Linda,* singing songs, or 
telling tracitions, it may be, of the past; intro- 
duced by Jane C. Simpson, who writes Gertrude 
after her name. Can this be the Gertrude of our 

love, now a good twenty ycars byegone? And, 
though it is very unfair to talk of so many years 
When a lady is named, nevertheless, can Gertrude 
lost in the smoke and tumult—the flaring fur- 
haces, ard clanging hammers, and restless wheels, 
ee 
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of Glasgow—the Gertrude of streams and woods 
—and roses and violets—whom, as aforesaid, we 
loved for their sakes, and the pleasant way she 
wrote of them so many years since, that we shall 
not name them again—perhaps the printer might 
make a mistake, and say ten—not that we had 


Ever seen her smile, 
Or heard her voice. 


But there were a great many persons in these days 
fond of Gertrude, and yet in the same predica- 
ment. Linda has two capital a/iases—not that 
she wants them for any culpable employment, but 
for other reasons. She is styled on the title page 


| “ Beauty and Genius ’*"—a rare combination—and 


ber tale is a metrical romance. This is one of 
Linda’s songs :— 


Oh! beautiful over the ruin gray, by columa and broken 
wall, 

Through mouldering window and crumbling arch, do the 
noiseless moonbeams fall ; 

The trail of their silver shining is thrown on ivy, and moss, 
end flower, 

And earth and sky look holier both, for the grace of 
that mantled tower— 

Still night! with thy visage so tender, thou art 

Like a dream of Heaven to the weary heart |” 


Then the inquisitive reader will want to know 
who Linda is. This is all the information that we 
shall give on the subject :— 


Of the flowers that deck De Vere’s proud hall, 
I hail thee, Linda, loveliest,—best of all. 


But of course a De Vere would not be found near 
Glasgow—that city of Buchannans, and Campbells, 
and so on. That, however, is no reason why a 
Glasgow lady may not write of a De Vere; and no 
other part of the world furnishes more abundant 
means of picnic parties—cheap too; but it is 
horrid to talk of economy in connexion with ladies 
and poetry. For that geographical reason we 
should expect Linda to be high authority on pic- 
nics; and the authoress says :— 


I’ ve often seen Pic Nics, as they are named, 

In lovely places held, to history famed,— 

And better still, in green sequestered nooks, 
Known bat to few, unchronicled in books ; 

But seldom by blue lake, or deep green wood, 
Have happier voices waked the solitude, 

Or gayer laughter rung its silvery bells, 

Or thought more sparkling leap’d from secret cells, 
Than theirs who, camped amid these ruins gray, 
In merry idlesse wore this summer day. 


Gertude can not only sing songs, but tell us 
truth in sweet verses. We will copy one truth, 
which a good friend of ours, the Rev. Mr. 
Humphreys, set forth in a different form in the 
last number of our Magazine. We wonder if the 
old gentleman bad read “ Linda;”’ and yet we 
scarcely suppose that. He does not buy metrics] 
romances, and we are confident that Miss Isabella 
would be greatly provoked if he did. Yet here is 
all he said, more neatly expressed than it will ever 
be in the perorations from the Pittendram pulpit. 
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That life is not the longest which we count 

By length of days. It is the mind whose pace, 
Keen as the lightning, sweeps creation round— 
Diving and soaring—upwards, onwards ever, 

So be that, to some master-plange, at last 

One of earth’s legion secrets be revealed. 

"Tis this daration to existence gives: 

This is the long large life we measure not 
By years, but thoaghts, aad-deeds, great, generous, high, 
Offspring of thoughts, whose tide aye floweth fall, 
Like the grand ocean with ite million waves. 

Yes, there are mea with heads grown hoar with time, 
Whose term of being, in such balance weighed 

Mere children are, so little have they learn’d ; 
While others, scarce to manhood’s stature come, 
Are old, and ripe, and venerably gray, 

In that best life—the inner and divine ! 


That is not a metrical romance, but strong 
truth, which we would all do well to remember ; and 
Linda abounds with similar truths, as if to con- 
vince the reader that Gertrude loves flowers and 
forests and streams, yet is a deep thinker. She 
has one wish— 


Oh! but to stand on the high vantage-ground 
The dead above the living surely hold. 


That, however, is forbidden fruit. A thousand 
fields of knowledge are open to us— 


Of one aloue, as Eden’s tree of yore, 

God saith, ‘* Ye shall not touch it, lest ye die.” 

But watch, like earnest childhood, 

Till Heaven uobar of priceless trath tlie gate, 

And o’er the soul, lost in chaotic night, 

Once more command is given “ Let there be light.” 


Probably enough, our readers might want to 
know something of this metrical romance. Well, 
then, there was a gentleman, Aubrey St. Clair, 
very rich, young, wise, affianced to his cousin, 
Lady Alice. Thus she speaks of him, and of his 
recommendations— 

He has ten thousand pounds a year, 
Which new in eurious ways he spends— 


He feeds and clothes the poor, I hear, 
And visits them, and calls them friends. 


So Mr. St. Clair was a rather singular character. 
Among other singularities he was not quite satis- 
fied with his bride to be, the Lady Alice. Ger- 
trude, indeed, writes— 


And though a thousand times St. Clair 
Had vowed to break the fated chain— 


Yet he did not take that step in life, but decided 
on falfilling the wish of his dead parents, only he 
was uot quite so well informed as Lady Alice’s 
maid, who was told by her ladyship 


Since some one I must wed, of course 
St. Clair may suit as well’s another ; 
He rides a very handsome horse— 
I'll marry him to please my mother. 


There is another, were I free, 

That I might have; perchance ’twere better, 
This very day he sent to me 

Such charming flowers—so nice a letter ! 


And then the little lady’s lips, 
With such a sweetly silly smile 
Woald greet the maid, whose finger-tips 
Were busy with her dress the while. 
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The end of it was that Lady Alice went off with 
the gentleman of the flowers and the letter, a y 
short time before she was to have married Aubiey 
St. Clair; but that gentleman was consoled by 
Linda De Vere, and they lived in a comfortabje 
condition. Ten thousand pounds a year and 
principles should have secured content, and they 
did it. 

There is very little of this love-making in the 
book. It treats of extraordinary people, and js, 
therefore, an extraordinary romance. The authoress 
will not be regarded as an able advocate of the 
rights of women. Still the views which she holds 
are expressed so well that they will amply repay 
all the space which they can occupy here, even 
although they may appear not altogether favour- 
able to progress on the subject. 


Show me a forest where beech, elm, and oak 

Bear their proud heads ’mid storm and lightning’s stroke ; 
Show me a range of mountains stretching far 
Their venturous peaks to realm of cloud and star ; 
Show me a lordly river, swift and strong, 

Bearing a nation’s wealth and power along. 
Behold, in these man’s fitting emblems found, 
Strength, courage, knowledge, science, wit profound ; 
While high o’er all, Ambition’s radiant goal 

Lures onward, upward, still the panting soul ; 

Nor stays the daring race —the eagle flight— 

Till his bold being’s pulse is quench’d in night. 
Show me a garden where a thousand flowers 

With bloom and perfame fill the emerald bowers, 
Which, now in noonday’s sun, now bathed in dew, 
In various shifting guise arrest the view , 

Where some more lovely, some more fragrant prove, 
Yet all have something to admire and love ; 

These be the types of woman, as by Heaven 

All bounteous she at first to earth was given ; 

And sooner beauty perish from her face, 

Then Eve and Adam claim an equal place ! 


“ Linda ”’ is not one of the additions to minor 
poems. Italso should command amajor sale. We 
have not read recently a similar work that will 
bear so well a second reading, and it contains so 
many noble thoughts so well expressed that it 
must through them live long in the highest 
esteem. 

“Meetings in many Moods,” by John Bolton 
Rogerson,* comes, & stately volume in crimson 
boards, gilt edges, glittering with golden orna- 
ments, full of good sense and “poetry.’’ Mr. 
Rogerson is a Manchester man, or a man 
Lancashire within the influence of the cotton 
metropolis—a cosy man we have no doubt, and 
domesticated too—fond of his children and his 
wife ; and we gather all this knowledge by merely 
reading his book—not that he tells us all these 
capital characteristics, but they come out. 


We like Mr. Rogerson’s musings in almost all 
his many moods; and Manchester—decent, sober 
Manchester—will be the better of reading them. 
Many of its citizens will join the muser in his com 
fessions :— 





* 1 vol., pp. 349, London: Partridge and Co. 
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How soon we cease to think upon the wild days of our 


youth, 
And bid our children lead a life of soberness and truth! 
When we were young we never, no, we never went astray, 


Bat were obedient, meek, and good, and full of love alway. 
What a comfort and a blessing to our parents we have 


been ! 
Bat now the world is alter’d quite, entirely changed the 


There is not any reason to doubt that this is 
quite true. It is a homely mode of confessing 
progress The world, be it observed, becomes 
better as it gets older. The days in the youth of 
the last generation are not to be tolerated at any 

riod in the next generation ; otherwise progress 
would be a name, and nothing more. Mr. Roger- 
son shows us another sort of progress—frow the 
banishment out of Eden to the state of matters in 
Manchester and elsewhere. It is sad to’ think 
that our necessities have so greatly aggravated the 
lot of sin. That seemed to be hard to those who 
first bore the sentence. It was hard: yet as that 
sentence has grown older, it has swollen into 
greater proportions. Now, in many particulars it 
will require a huge revolution, or many revolutions, 
to roll it backwards into its original state. That 
may be the absolute nature of evil and its results. 
It may always grow greater and denser, as it lives 
and works out its own enlargement and its own 
intensity. At last, the world sees that civilization 
has its dangers. We see them more clearly than 
they were ever seen by former men. We may 
not, perhaps, have done much for their removal, 
but we have come to acknowledge this would be a 
great work, and one which we must learn to 
accomplish for the safety of all ranks. So we 
have many pleadings resembling Mr. Rogerson’s 
appeal for the artisan, which has originality, we 
think, and certainly strength, in its favour. The 
subsequent lines are quoted from the centre of the 


eppeal. 


To that pure time when earth was fresh and young, 
Ere sin and sorrow into birth had sprung, 
Man walk’d erect, in glory and delight, 
And all was beauteous unto mortal sight ; 
The rivers raced in sparkling joy along, 
And fearless birds swept by with happy song ; 
The quiet lakes like crystal mirrors lay, 
Reflecting back the splendours of the day, 
Or faintly imaging the azure skies, 
When studded o'er with myriad starry eyes. 
Hatred and death were not—beneath one shade, 
With gentle lambs the mighty lious play’d ; 
Bat now a curse came withering through the air, 
And mau first felt the horror of despair ; 
From Paradise our guilty parent fled, 
His ace for ever doom’d to toil for bread, 
And yet, though banish’d from his Eden-home, 
# still was free o’er verdarous paths to roam ; 
shat not out fair nature from his eyes, 
lie hang no smoke-wreaths o'er the arching skies ; 
Labour and death were blended in the ban, 
Bat earth's green beauty gave a joy to man. 
The blushing flowers still smiled upon the plain, 
And sent not forth their fragrant breath in vain ; 
The golden fruit still shone through leafy gloom, 
And man drank rapture from the breeze and bloom. 
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Shall we, the creatures of a latter age, 

Make darker still this earthly pilgrimage ? 
Shall man pass on ungladden’d to the grave, 
For ever toiling like a pent-up slave P 

Shall he for ever cast around his eyes, 

And only gaze where dingy chimneys rise ? 
Shall nought the ear of pale-faced laboar greet, 
Save ceaseless noises of the busy street ? 
Heaven wills not so. 


This extract contains a fair specimen of the 
style of this volume. It is meant to be useful. 
It does not affect high flights in language or in 
thought. The author has looked less to Byron 
than to Cowper—if he has looked to either—as a 
iaodel. Even the more satirical musings have a 
quiet nature, and are softly flowing rebukes. They 
hardly provoke to anger; and on that account 
they may make a deeper impression. The many 
poems in the volume are, however, more connected 
with praise than blame—homely, strong sentiments, 
in easy and flowiog verses—and generous jand 
kind thoughts, expressed in language to be re- 
membered. Through all the volume a moral 
purpose runs, although we may almost fear that 
the writer takes an unwarrantably favourable view 
of our actions and characters in some passages, as 
in “ Infancy and Age,”’ beginning — 


I stood between the lapse of time, 
The coming and the gone— 


which is an incorrect rendering of an old thought ; 
namely, 


I stood upon the edge of time, 
The future and the past. 


The edge is correct—the lapse is erroneous ; 
there is no standing on it; but there is an ever 
changing edge, that “ present.” Where the author 
stood, he saw the beginning and the end of life ; 
aud at the end he saith— 


And so the spirit ever is 
With all that’s human blent; 

It lives with us ia infancy, 
And when the form is bent ; 

Oh, God! if earth the spirit sways, 
Jadge us by our intent ! 


This is a common and a poetical thought, but it 
is not altogether natural, or entirely trae—or at 
all true, that we could challenge judgment upon 
“the intent.” We have reason to say, or to 
suppose, that the “ intent”’ will be the point of the 
judgment. Even in courts of earth, where this 
can be shown, it regulates the issue. In the great 
tribunal, the intent is as clearly known, and will 
be clearly shown, as the result. We may assume, 
therefore, that this prayer is for the promise, or 
the threatening the exact fact that will occur—for 
God judgeth the heart. 

The volume contains many favourable specimens 


of the ballad style of poetry, in rsed here and 
there ; and we prefer this seatte of different 


subjects through its pages, and different styles. 
“The Lady of my Heart” tells progress, too— 
that of courtship :— 








I tell some legend of the days 
When gallants broke the lance, 
And fought and bled on warlike field, 


For one approving glance ; 

And when is told the high wrought tale, 
Of deeds beheld no more, 

She smiles and says, “ Oh, love me rot 
As well as they of yore.” 

Not alt: gether unlike this lady to another— 

Thus I won my Genevieve, 
My bright and beauteous bride. 

Genevieve was, however, won by sympathy with 
the sufferings of others; while we trust that the 
excellent Lady of Manchester disapproves of men 
lancing each other for ‘an approving glance,” 
without a very solid reason. 

Towards the middle of the volume, we meet a 
just tribute to the memory of a great man, who, 
while he lived, had scarcely justice done to his merits, 
and was rendered the victim of blunders by others 
from that good nature which was his only dis- 
qualification for the high command which he held. 
The memory of Lord Raglan should be cherished 
with respect in England, as one of its chivalrous 
leaders, who has left a name without reproach. 

Calm when the conflict raged around he stood, 
No thoughts ignoble e’er disturbed his life ; 
With brow serene be looked on fire and blood, 
And seemed the genius of a righteous strife. 

The sun stained soldiers on his hallowed bier 

Did sorrowingly their earnest glances bend, 
While down each rugged cheek fell many a tear— 

They mourned his loss as chieftain, father, friend. 
The belehing batteries of the foe were stilled, 

When passed along the mournful cavalcade, 
And savage hearts with reverent awe were filled, 

A silent tribute to his valour paid. 

We have his treasured dust, now sleeps he well— 

The sounds of earth can startle not or cheer ; 

Heaven's trumpet only shall dissolve the spell, 

When comes its summons to the warrior’s ear. 

Mr. Rogerson has a faculty for drawing good 
poetry, out of not only common, but also uncommon 
subjects. The proposal made some time ago by 
a chemist of France, to burn the dead, and return 
their ashes, to be worn by the living in bracelets, 
or stored by in their homes within urns, obviously 
offers a subject of poetry. As we retain the hair 
of the long lost, and value it highly, even so may 
those who will follow us, retain the ashes of others 
whom they loved ; and even divide them and carry 
them in gold rings. It is certainly a more human 
proposal than that of another French chemist, 
who offered a plan for petrifying the dead, so that 
they might be preserved to sight in gardens or 
grounds around a mansion, or even for that matter 
a cottage. Indeed, a third Frenchman offers a 
means of cheap and effectual embalment, which 
removes at least the reasons for funerals imme- 
diately or soon after death ; but “ earth to earth,” 
the body returns to the dust, and the spirit to God 
who gave it, is the natural and the Scriptural 
mode of storing up the bodies of past generations. 

Mr. Rogerson advocates the burning in the 
following passage. That is the Hindoo custom, 
but they do not have the urns :— 


POEMS IN IHE DORSET DIALICT. 








Rather than sleep where crowded cities are 
Woald I submit unto the ancient rite 

Which gives the corse unto the funeral pile, 
Leaving the scentless ashes for the urn. 

And is it not a tender, beauteous thought 

To think that in the urn might treasured be 
The ashes of the worshipped loved and dead, 
Which ever would be present in our homes ? 

To that most precious casket might we steal 

In the dim silence of the midnight hour, 

And bathe the relic in our tears of love. 

Well has cne said, who looks upon the world 
With an observant, philosophic mind, 

That no home is so poor but it could have 

Its little sanctuary, where might be placed 

Those dear domestic monuments of love. 

A mother’s manes would with her children seem— 
The cherished image of a sainted wife, 

Or husband most beloved, might be evoked 

By those who lingered still behind to weep ; 

And souls of innocent and happy babes 

Would seem to linger round their sculptured arns, 
What a rich treasure would the ashes be, 
Preserved in shining gold or marble pure, 

Of Shakspere and of Milton, standing nigh 

Our pillowed heads at night? And 

Pour’d through our lattice white aud dreamy rays, 
Should we not feel that their illustrious shades 
Were hovering near us to exalt our souls ! 


Musings in many moods comprise many interest. 
ing topics skilfully wrought. They all evince 
great care—not dashing thoughts loosely thrown 
aside, as it were, without much connection—but 
thought carefully elaborated. They are not cal- 
culated so much to gain a fiery love at first sight, 
as to win esteem by acqaintance, and grow is 
favour by long intimacy, while the dressing of 
these ideas is in a chaste and pure style; it pleases 
rather than startles ; it is not odd; it is not plain; 
but a garment of enduring and quiet colours. 

“The Prioress’s Tale,” und other poems, by 
Alfred Starkey, curate.* The tale of the Prioress 
is said by Mr. Starkey to have been put into 
verse by Chaucer considerably before his own 
time. As Chaucer was in the habit of doing 
ample justice to his subjects, that was good enough 
for the Prioress’s tale, which narrates the murder 
of a little Christian boy by an old Jew, who, like 
his companions, felt the song of the young Chris 
tian a reproach to his own creed, although it was 
not, farther than belief in the Saviour may be 
deemed a reproach by the unbeliever. The other 
poems contain some very excellent passages that 
speak of the author's capabilities to find a thow 
sand tales as poetical in the daily newspapers of 
three years as the legend of the Prioress. In one 
of them he says— 


Earth beckons, so doth Heaven ; 
Let us be wise, and hail them both as one, 
Or heaven but altered earth ; the mind the same, 
The life, the love, the worship, and the truth. 


Barnes’ “ Poems in the Dorset dialect.”* 1 
may be questioned whether good can come out 
any attempt to preserve a corruption and not 


ae 





* lvol., pp. 97. London: Jarrold and Sons. 
* 1 vol., pp. 208, London: John Russell Smith, 
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dialect of a language. The Dorset dialect is only 
, varied pronunciation, leading to various spel- 
lings, on the phonographic system, of the English 
language. The same statement can hardly be 
made with a shadow of propriety respecting the 
lowland Scotch, although that also is only Saxon 
better or longer preserved than in many parishes 
of England, with an infusion, at a comparatively 
modern period, of French words. The original 
Saxon was one dialect of the language, spoken by 
all the Scandinavian nations; and we gain little by 
knowing that z at one period was substituted for 
s in the pronunciation of the West of England, 
frequently but not uniformly. . 

A collection of the pronunciation of the dif- 
ferent districts of England at different dates, with 
the purpose of explaining or tracing their diver- 

ies, would be iateresting aud useful ; but we do 
not kaow that Mr. Barnes’ poetry is improved by 
the employment of provincialisms. | We are more 
likely not to know that, because they have given 
us some trouble. If the author would have been 
good enough to let us feel at once that there was 
really no use in taking trouble with him, we 
should have cared less or nothing; but his poems 
deserve to be read in any dialect. They are chiefly 
descriptive, and they give us some notion of 
Dorset customs and scenery. ‘They are evidently 
written by a keen observer, of poetical taste, and 
so we grudge him the privilege of being occa- 
sionally unintelligible. These unknown words— 
but we confess that there are few which may not 
be interpreted with the consciousness of being 
right—are, to the antiquary, doubtless the most 
valuabie. For the sake of these enthusiasts it 
might be right to preserve specimens of the 
employment and purpose of these peculiar ver- 
naculars; but that might be done in very bad 
rhymes, without reason, while we consider the em- 
ployment of really good modern poetry extravagant 
for the object. We should like to have Mr. 
Barues’ verses in common honest English, and his 
provincialisms in any common and otherwise use- 
less rhymes that he could pick up. That may 
not be now, however, and of course the dialect of 
Dorset may recommend the volume in that county 
and in the west. We have conscientiously endea- 
voured to overcome the obstacles between our 
eastern manner of speech and that of the south- 
west, and have derived so much pleasure from the 
task that we are willing to do a similar one again, 
whenever it may please Mr. Barnes to write more 
poetry, and yet may not please him to use her 
Majesty's English. We have not made many 
quotations—indeed, one only—but that is entirely 
from regard to the feelings of our compositors, and 
ps their interests, for they would require to 
paid double price who were bound to make all 
fone nitakes in orthography contained in the 
wing lines; and yet they are beneath the 
average in eccentricities :— 
O small-feiiced flow’r that now dost bloom 
To stad wi’ white the shallor Frome, 


THE STUDENT'S DEATH, 





An’ leive the clote to spread his flow’r 
On darksome pools o’ stwoneless Stour, 
When sof'ly-rizda airs do cool 

The water ia the sheenéa pool ; 

Thy beds o’ snow-white buds do gleam. 
So feair upon the sky-blae stream, 

As whitest clouds a hangda high, 
Avore the blueness o” the sky ; 

An’ there, at hand, the thin-heair'd cows, 
In airy sheddes 0’ withy boughs, 

Or up bezide the mossy vails, 

Do stan’ an’ zwing their heavy tails, 
The while the ripplén stream do flow 
Below the dousty bradge’s bow, 

An’ quiv’réa water-gleams do mock 
The weives upon the sheiided rocks 
An’ up athirt the copéa stwone 

The laitren-bwoy do lein alwone, 

A watchen wi’ a stedvast look 

The valléa waters in the brook, 

The while the zand o’ time do rau, 
An’ leave his errand still undone. 


Perhaps it may be observed that there is no 
word in this extract that presents more than a 
diversity in pronunciation, and of course in spelling, 
from the old sturdy Saxon long preserved in Scot- 
land; and which we are now making haste to for- 
get. There are very few words indeed in the 
volume employed in any sense in which the Scotch 
do not use them—and these few only because we 
have entirely forgotten their use. The publication 
of different dialects might, perhaps, serve one good 
purpose. It would be a practical testimony of 
the increase to the judgment on the builders of 
the tower of Babel, which the phonographic system 
is calculated to produce. 

We have a number of volumes still unnoticed, 
but like the Dorset boy on the bridge, we have 
been “‘laitren’”’ over the present in forgetfulness of 
the future, until we must postpone them. 

Here, however, we may insert a few verses a 
little out of the right place, being from an unpub- 
lished poem by Mr. Gurney. We have a good 
reason for ‘ueir insertion here. It is that we 
should like much to see the poem in its published 
form ; having a notion from the subjoined that it 
deserves to be read. 


THE STUDENTS DEATH. 


THe mourning coach drove thro’ the crowd, 
With a dead man hearsed in woc ; 

And hopes were laid beneath that shroud, 
Like red leaves "neath the snow. 

The sun shone down on the gaping streets 
In barren glitter lying ; 

While the mourners followed fast behind 
With mockery of sighing. 


Lay the cold dust in the damp graveyard, 
’Tis a weary deed well doue ! 

It is little to you, and less to me, 
Tho’ the heap never see the sun. 

Oh ! for a mound of violet earth, 
In the hoary chapel’s shadow, 

Where the gentle spring has a fragrant birth, 
And winds come from the meadow. 
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The crowfoot blooms on many a hill, 
The cinqoefoil by many a river ; 

The hoary cataract leapeth shrill, 
And the moon is a rare joy-giver ; 

The Earth hath her garment of beauty on, 
And her heart of music soundeth ; 

But the weary soul hath God-ward gone, 
Where fadeless bloom aboundeth. 


Oh! had he but died in his native dell, 
With a drapery of roses, 

Burning without on the window sill, 
Where the butterfly reposes. 

Oh! had he but gazed on the old grand sea 
As it rippled white to the daisies, 

Then death had been but a melody 
Which the sinking heart upraises. 


THE INTELLECTUAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ROBERT BURNS. 





We might respectfully suggest the application 
of “blushing,” although it is very common to th 
rose leaves ov the w indow sill, instead of burnj 
particularly in connection with the butterflies 
whose wings wou Id be shortened if they were not 
entirely consumed by the supposition of burning 
roses. Apart from that one word, which may be 
dee med an innocent vagary of genius, or only ap 
app lication of the same idea for which “ blushing” 
is used, and having no connection with absolute 


| fire, it strikes us that the extracts from the pub- 


lished poems do not equal that from the unpub. 
lished ; and it were a pity that such flowers were 
born to blush unseen. 








THE INTELLECTUAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ROBERT BURNS. 


Rossrt Burns has occupied more space in the public 
mind during the present year than any other individual. 
No man’s history has been more fully discussed. The 
character of the man and of his works have been sub- 
jected to blame and praise, on the platform, in the 
pulpit, or through the press, by nearly every person in 
his own country of any intellectual pretension. It 
seems therefore almost needless, if not worse, to attempt 


further to investigate a topic that must be so well | 


known; and yet both on the intellectual and moral 
character of the poet, and in the minute details of his 
story, errors have been promulgated, which it may 
concern all his readers, and those who sing his songs, 


to recognise as mistakes or misstatements; while there | 


are lessons to be read in his history that may be more 
useful, because they concern all men, more or less, 
although they may have no part of that genius which 
has associated his name for ever with the songs of 
Scotland. 

Professor Wilson's essay on the character of Burns 
was written by a generous-hearted critic. Few men 
could appreciate better than Professor Wilson the 
temptations and trials that beset the poet on his way. 
Even that essay, however, contains one statement cal- 
culated to mislead the reader. Professor Wilson said— 

“Remember, all this poetry, and a hundred fine 
things besides, was composed within little more than 
two years, by a man all the while working for wages— 
seven pounds from May-day to May-day; and that he 
never idled at his work, but mowed and ploughed as if 
working by the piece.’’ 

Robert Burns never laboured for wages in the ordi- 
nary meaning of the word. At the time mentioned he 
was a partner with his brother Gilbert, on one of their 
farms—and he restricted his expenditure to seven 
pounds, from May-day to May-day, bat that was not 
received as wages. The idea formed from this quota- 
tion is, that Burns was employed as a ploughman on 
some farm with which he was as a tenant unconnected, 











Greater errors have occurred in statements repecting 
the youth of Burns than could be gathered from the 
seven-pound clause in Professor Wilson's eloquent 
essay. He has been described as a herd or ploughboy, 
who was obliged to leave his father’s house and the 
parish school at a premature date in life, and thus was 
deprived of educational advantages which, in happier 
circumstances, might have been secured. One Cams. 
dian gentleman, the member in the Canadian Par- 
liament for the young borough of Hamilton, in that 


| generally prosperous province, alleges that he recol- 


lects Robert Burns, and speaks of him as one with 
whose trials he was acquainted particularly. He says 
that the poet was the son of a cottier near Ayr, that his 
parents had a numerous family, and that an old rich 
bachelor decided on the adoption of one from the batebs 
Hindoo-like, and pitched upon Robert. The bachelor 
dwelt in Irvine, a considerable distance from the 
cottage in which the parents of the poet resided; ® 
that if he was bent upon the adoption of cottiers’ soms, 
many families might have occurred to him between 
the banks of the Doon and those of the Irvine. When 
the mythological bachelor secured his boy, with the 
consent of his parents, he discovered that he had ob- 
tained an idle heir, and that the addition to his family 
was rather “desultory”’ in his habits, and deficient ig 
bachelor-like order, quiet, and regularity. He gave 
the juvenile poet his choice of a trade. The bard ia 
boyhood preferred weaving. He was sent to the loom, 
as his own selection. He dreamt, however, to the 
music of the shuttle. He was idle, and made slow 
progress with his web. Still he made beautiful cloth 
when he was willing to weave; unfortunately, that 7% 
a mood of mind which did not occur often. For ths 
reason the bachelor parted with the boy, who had to follow 
another road to fame. The story is a romance, withost 
bachelor, bard, loom, or weft ; but it illustrates te 
facility with which strange tales of great men may ad 
promulgated. The parents of Robert Burns had not ® 
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family, and if the offer had ever been made 
to them it would have been refused ; for in their circum- 
stances their own sons were needed, and they must have 
hired other boys to supply their place if they had been 
removed. A stronger reason against the arrangement 
existed in their feeling towards their children. They 
were specimens of a class who struggled hard to keep 
their families together. Errors on this subject have 
originated in the idea that the Cottier’s Saturday Night 
ig s literal transcript of the transactions in the home of 
the poet’s father, down to the arrival of Jeannie and her 
“gweetheart’s’’ visit. 

Robert Burns was the elder son of William Burness 
and Agnes Brown. The former was the son of the 
tenant of a large farm in Kincardineshire. The family 
had not been successful on the farm of Clochnahill, 
and William Burness proceeded to the south of Scot- 
land at an early period of life. His poet-son expressed 
repeatedly an opinion that his father or his grandfather 
had been involved in the troubles of 1715 or 1745. 
His opinion appears to have been the fancy of a 
poet, who in sober prose condemned the Stuart cause, 
His brother Gilbert, a highly-intelligent man, pro- 
duced proof that their father never had any connection 
with the rebellion. 


William Burness acquired a knowledge of gardening 
and was employed in that capacity when his elder son 
was born, on the 25th January, 1759. The cottage in 
shich he then lived stands near to the kirk of Alloway» 
nigh to the “banks and braes of bonnie Doon.” I 
had never been a commodious or large house; but ié 
isnow a century old, and any house deteriorates in a 
hundred years. At that time William Burness in- 
tended to employ some acres of the land around the 
cottage in his business as a market-gardener. He was 
induced subsequently to become the tenant of a farm 
containing rather over a hundred acres of a celd and 
damp soil. He was an industrious man, harassed by 
bad although not by small tenantcies. He held diffe- 
reut farms during his life, and neither of them wa® 
very successful. In the last he was overwhelmed by a 
law-suit, and died before the consummation of his 
Tun. 


William Burness and Agnes Brown were exemplary 
persons in all their relations, They were both charac- 
terised by more than the average intellect of the 
country and the time. William Burness, along with 
sme of his neighbours, employed Mr. Murdoch to 
teach theirchildren. The teacher became subsequently 
. bookseller in London. He always entertained a high 
opinion of the Ayrshire farmer, with whom, and with 
his former scholars, he maintained such correspondence 
« the charges and circumstances of the Post-oflice 
admitted at that period. From him Robert Burns 
derived all that he knew of French. He endeavoured 
0 learn Latin, and his application to these studies 

that he must ere then have acquired a general 
cf English literature. His father was hi, 


Principal teacher, and he must have had a good English 


ion before he could have guided his sons, on 
when their day’s labour was over, intg that 


familiarity with the school business of the day which 
they possessed. ’ 

Among other tales of this time respecting the Bur- 
nesses, it has been said that Campbell was their real 
name. The Campbells were Whigs, who had no other 
busi ness with the rebellion, than was necessary for its 
suppression. The grandfather of Burns, according to 
this story, was not faithful to his clan, but revolted 
in favour of the Stuarts. The movement was not 
successful, and the independent Campbell fled from 
the jurisdiction of his superior; although there is 
little reason for supposing that he required to change 
his name, and take the long journey from Argyleshire 
to Kincardineshire, in order to escape the formidable 
Campbell's wrath. The authority for this tale is a 
zealous Celt. Burns became celebrated. He was a 
Celt, therefore the cause, his celebrity, produced the 
effect, his descent from the Ossianic race, in the mind 
of the enthusiastic writer. The Burnesses are for the 
theory, unhappily, a numerous family in the districs 
from which William Burness emigrated to Ayrshire ; 
and of a date nobody knows how Jong anterior to any 
necessity for rebellion on account of the Stuarts. 


A current of genius runs through families occasion- 
ally. The late Provost Burness, of Montrose, was in 
his younger years a busy man, but those who knew 
him, still remember his genial nature, the brilliancy of 
his conversational powers, and his eloquence, which 
would have been remarkable in any assembly, His 
sons exhibited in their career the genius and talents of 
their father. Sir Alexander Burness united the 
chivalry, the diplomatic skill and the literary excel- 
lence that have distinguishad the higher grades of the 
Indian officers, so eminently in his life, that his 
services to the Anglo-Indian empire will ever form a 
bright page in its history, although he died before 
the noon of life, the first victim of the Cabul massacre, 
and of a policy which he had opposed, although our 
politicians at home had garbled the despatches of the 
brave soldier, and made him apparently the adviser of 
conduct which he endeavoured to prevent. 


His brother, Dr. Burness, has given us some excel- 
lent books on incidental subjects in Indian policy, 
and some departments of the empire. A son of that 
gentleman, Lieutenant Burness, was at one of the Oude 
stations on the appearance of the rebellion. He fled 
with some of the European residents. They nearly all 
died, or were killed in the flight. A gentleman, 
and his wife were accompanied by their little girl, 
Both parents died, and the young lieutenant car- 
ried the child through jungles and weary roads 
for many days. At last they reached the fort 
of a friendly Talookdar. The man kept them 
for a time, but ultimately permitted them to be 
sent to Lucknow. The girl died and soon after- 
wards her protector was blown from a gun by the 
mutineers during the cruel siege of the Residency 
Provost Burness was a near relation of Robert Burns. 
and although only a young man, not without his own 
difficulties at the poet’s death, yet he alone, among his 





friends, was enabled to soothe the pecuniary sorrows the 
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helped to darken the dying days of one who, richest in 
genius among the men of his country and his day, was 
never likely to have been rich in mosey. His genero- 
sity and independence were alike opposed to his success 
in “ gathering gear.’’ 

The “ independence’’ of Burns is a leading feature in 
his intellectual character. It is not alone applicable to 
his hatred of “dependence” upon the influence of 
wealth of patrons. Literature, in his time, was only 
emerging from its chains, and has not broke them alto- 
gether even yet. Still, this feeling of independence is 
shared by many who have few opportunities of exhibit- 
ing the virtue. In the history of Burns there is another 
and equally valuable result of “independent feeling” 
almost overlooked. The farms tenanted by his father 
were held at a high rental, and they were unproductive. 
The brothers were condemned on that account to dili- 
gent labour which only yielded a poor reward. They 
were at an early age deprived of Mr. Murdoch's assist - 
ance as their teacher. It does not appear that they 
were long at any school subsequently. They had the 
advantage of an intelligent father, who induced them to 
improve their winter evenings; but they pursued the 
sarme course of self-instruction after their spare time 
was at their own disposal. Gilbert and Robert Burns 
were both remarkably intelligent men, before the elder 
was named in literature. The letters of the two brothers 
were written in a clear and nervous style, which could 
only have been gained by the careful study of good 
models. They had in a great measure to make their 
own opportunities; and they formed one of the earlier» 
perhaps the first small society of rural workers in 
Aryshire for educational and intellectual purposes, 
Robert Burns when a young man might have had an 
intellectual bent of mind; but without this sturdy in- 
dependence of character, it would soon have been over- 
grown by other pursuits, and been entirely lost. 

His history is unlike to that of the marvellous boy, 
Michael Bruce, whose father, a Kinrosshire weaver, 
supplied him with books of some description, and the 
means of learning from his infancy to his death in his 
twenty-first year—that death which seems, because it 
was so early, so very sad a loss to us; for the young 
student left in his few years evidence over his grave 
that he might have been our Bunyan and our Cowper 
in one noble-hearted writer; and now, after so many 
years have passed since the life that seemed to men so 
lovely and pure—that promised to be so good and 
useful for the world—closed here in its dawn, there are 
a few still, who, looking over its gems, delight to spe- 
culate and to wonder what might have been the results 
upon gifts so rare, of matured study and ripened years, 
forgetting perhaps that ‘‘ he may have been taken from 
the evil to come.”’ 

The history of these early intellectual pursuits of 
Robert Burns is almost equally unlike to that of 
Rebert Nicholl. We have read comparisons between 
the songs of Burns and Nicholl, often unfair and un- 
generous, There need be no comparison instituted be- 
tween the two. They are not comparable. Robert 
Nicholl had written down almost his last line— 
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“ Death answers many a prayer ’— 
when, dying of consumption rapidly, with his young 
wife beside him, only in his twenty-fourth year, in the 
residence of the lady who first set him upon the path 
to independence by his litarary efforts, and who has 
now departed from among us, leaving to those who 
knew her the memory of a warm-hearted woman of 
great intellectual power, who did good by stealth, and 
sertainly would have blushed to find it fame. Robert 
Burns had published nothing until he had reached the 
period of life when Robert Nicholl died. Comparisons 


| have been instituted between them, which, as has been 


said, are groundless, in the sense that they cannot be 
compared; but when they are both named together, it 
may not be wrong to quote the opinion of the Rey, 
Newman Hall, from his interesting volume, “The 
Forum and the Vatican,’’ published during the present 
year. He says, page 17, 

Beaatifally has a bard of the working classes, whom 
Scotland need not blush to place side by side with Burns 
(though, if parity be an element in real poetry, he occupies 
a far higher rank), beautifally has he illustrated this senti. 
ment in his ode entitled, “ The Ha Bible.’’ 


One of the chief points of contrast between Burns 
and Nicholl was the disadvantages of the former in the 
acquisition of knowledge. No young man, at any 
period, placed a higher value upon knowledge; but he 
lived before the days of cheap literature. He possessed 
only a few books. He had no circulating library at 
Tarbolton from which he could gain aid in his intel- 
lectual researches. The books which he obtained were 
carefully studied, but their number and range were 
small, The independent intellect that grasped and 
overcame these difficulties is an example to the multi- 
tudes, who, in corresponding positions of life, cam 
barely realise the value of the advantages possessed by 
them over Robert Burns, in the abundance of cheap 
and generally excellent publications; and in those 
general and parochial lioraries, which have brought the 
works of the best authors within the grasp of farmers’ 
sons, and even of our hired ploughmen, and might 
convert the long evenings of winter, in our northera 
counties, into school hours. Between the youth of 
Robert Burns and Robert Nicholl threescore and tea 
years intervened. These years had brought improve- 
ments and revolutions such as the world had never seen 
before. Other revolutions had been marked by grand 
events—stamping a new character suddenly on man- 
kind, or on some portion of them. These seventy yea 
had brought a series of revolutions, The speed of life 
had been increased indefinitely. Measured by the 
means of gaining knowledge, many men now lie 
longer, and see far more of the world than did Methe- 
selah in his long life of nearly one thousand years. 

The busy men of our time who know nothing pers 
ally of the last century, and little of the early quarter 
of the-present, cannot appreciate as they deserve tt? 
efforts that were necessary before a poor man, reside 
in a secluded situation, could acquire the acquaintane? 
with history, literature, and politics, possessed by 
Ayrshire bard before he had ever published or becom? 
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EARLY INTELLECTUAL PURSUITS. 


known out Of the boundaries of his parish. In his 
twenty-fourth year, writing to his former teacher, Mr. 
Murdock, who was resident then in London, he said, 
after referring to the possibility of being overtaken by 
porety *— 

However, I am under no apprehension about that ; for 
thoagh indolent, yet, so far as an extremely delicate consti- 
tation permits, I am not lazy, and in many things, especially 
in tavern matters, I am a strict economist ; not, indeed, for 


the sake of the money, but one of the principal parts in my 
ition is a kind of pride of stomach, and I scora to 


fear the face of any man living. Above everything, I abhor 
as hell the idea of sneaking in a corner to avoid a dan— 
possibly some pilifal, sordid wretch, who in my heart I de- 
spise and detest. Tis this, and this alone, that endears 
economy tome. In the matter of books, indeed, I am very 

use. My favourite authors are of the sentimental kind, 
such as Shenstone, particnlarly his “ Elegies ;’’ Thomson, 
“Man of Feeling,’ a book I prize next to the Bible; 
“ Man of the World ;” Sterne, especially his “ Sentimental 
Journey ;’ Macpherson, Ossian, &c. These are the glorious 
models, after which I endeavour to form my conduct, and 
‘tis incongruous, ’tis absurd, to suppose that the man whose 
miad glows with sentiments lightened up at their sacred 
flame—the man whose heart distends with benevolence to all 
the haman race—he “ who can soar above this little scene 
of things,”—can he descend to mind the paltry concerns 
about which the terraefilial rave, fret, and fame, and vex 
themselves ? 

The list, irrespective of the book which at that time 
he valued more highly than any common work, com- 
prised a few volumes that may be called classics in 
English literature; but they did not contain the ele, 
ments of that acquaintance displayed by him with 
general literature. 

Gilbert Burns in his extremely interesting narrative 
of his brother’s literary life, states, that when the family 
removed to Mount Oliphant, they lived almost alone. 
Robert was only then in his seventh year. The two 
lads grew up together there, and their father, who must 
have been a man of great intelligence, carried on the 
work of his farm, and conversed with them on general 
subjects at the same time. The plough and the school 
keptecompany. Their father was labourer and teacher. 
Por their amusement and instruction they had Salmon’s 
Geographical Grammar, Derham’s Physico and Astro- 
Theology, Ray's Wisdom of God in the Creation, Stack- 
house's History of the Bible, some volumes of popular 
novels ; and these were further increased when Robert 
had reached his thirteenth year by several other books, 
and the Edinburgh Magazine of that time. 

Doubts have beém expressed by some of the many 
biographers of Burns, whether he was acquainted with 
the French language further than the repetition of a 
fewcommon phrases. His brother distinctly says that, 
vith a slight assistance from his former teacher, he 
mastered that language so far “ as to read and understand 
‘»y French author in prose.’ After that he commenced 
‘study Latin, in which he made less progress probably, 
% his acquaintance had increased, and his pursuits 

more numerous. 

The two brothers appeared to have been indebted to 
Mr. Paterson, the widow of a medical gentleman who 
died in Ayr, for the loan of books; bul the; had ere 
then acquired the love of them, and when, in 1777, 


they removed to the farm of Lochlea, in the parish of 
Tarbolton, Robert was only in his eighteenth year, and 
his brother was still younger. They commenced their 
literary society in that parish, and on their removal to 
Mauchlin, some years afterwards, they continued the 
same system, which they found conducive to the 
intellectual progress of their friends and themselves. 

The two brothers Burns may be considered the 
pioneers of intellectual societies in the West of Scot- 
land, and to their conversations and discussions may be 
attributed the clear and concise style attained by 
Burns in his prose writing. 


Part of his correspondence in subsequent years was 
carefully composed. Some of his letters were first 
scrolled and then written out. In his youth that pre- 
caution had not been taken, yet the oldest of these pre- 
served letters are as compositions in his position very 
remarkable. The oldest happen to be letters to a 
young female friend. There are four of them. The 
writer was in his twenty-first year. Now, of all com- 
positions or correspondence in which a man can 
possibly engage this class is the more difficult, espe- 
cially if the writer suffers under the apprehension that 
his correspondent is the better educated person of the 
two. Generally they are not very sensible epistles, 
and those of Burns were marked by considerable 
intelligence. It is true that he promised unswerving 
allegiance to the lady, which he might have been 
enabled to fulfil if that first entanglement had been 
successful. The future poet was rejected, and the 
fourth letter acknowledges the intelligence and claims 
the friendship of one who declined to go farther. He 
even assigns reasons for his suit after it had become 
thus desperate. | 

Your uncommon personal advantages, and your superior 
good sense, do not so much strike me. These, possibly, in 
a few instances may be met with in others ; but that amiable 
goodness, that teader feminine softness, that endearing 
sweetness of disposition, with all the charming offspring of 
a warm feeling heart—these I never again expect to mect 
with in such a degree in this world. All these charming 
qualities, heightened by an education much beyond anything 
I have ever met with in any woman I ever dared to 
approach, have made an impression on my heart that I do 
not think time can ever efface. My imagination has fondly 
flattered itself, with a wish—I dare not say it ever reached a 
hope—that possibly I might one day call you mine, 

All that we need to observe of this early letter is 
its sentiments and its style. We might also add its 
composure and good sense in the circumstances. The 
writer was at the moment in a desperate state, The 
peculiarity of his temperament reduced him, under a 
calamity of this nature, to great depression. Ilis 
brother says, indeed, that he soon rose again ; but he 
had far to rise, for he sunk to a great depth. His feel- 
ings were acute, but in circumstances of this nature, 
the bent bow did not break, but rebounded; and he 
sought consolation in some new attachment. There 
were at least two exceptions to this rule of his life. 
One was his love for Highland Mary, who, but for her 
death, would have been; and the other, his love for 
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934 BURNS’ SATIRICAL POWERS. 


Jean Armour, who, ultimately, was his wife. The 
letter we have quoted was written when they were both 
unknown—in an hour of unhappiness, yet the writer 
generously concealed his own emotions, without also 
concealing the regret he experienced at their cause 
Hie neither proposes to drown nor to hang himself. He 
does not indicate the intention of doing anything 
foolish. He does not even hint at perpetual bachelor- 
ship; or inability ever again to look upon the object 
of his young affections; but suggests the position of 
friendship, which he, no doubt, would have been able 
to make three months afterwards without regret, but 
which must then have been a cause of real sorrow. 
The elasticity of the poet’s genius was accompanied 
by a flexibility in other respects, which cannot be easily 
explained, although its existence is undeniable. No 
man was more inflexible in many points. His inde- 
pendence and his integrity were never in danger, even 
amid extreme poverty, when others depended more 
than that dying man upon his pecuniary position. On 
the other hand, he was exposed to the agitations of 
great passions; and his mind in their presence rose 
and fell like a ship on the billows of ocean. Any 
analysis of his intellectual character would not explain 
these peculiarities, because the intellect is not the man, 
Burns apparently did not write poetry at an early 
period of his life. He was never a boy-poet. His first 
verses were drawn forth by local squabbles. They dis~ 
played that satirical power which was more terrible 
because it was absolutely unscrupulous. Holy Willie’ 
Prayer, for example, cannot be justified by any mis- 
deeds of the elder. “Even if it was a correct represen- 
tation of that person’s mental state, it is none the less 
Jamentable that prayer should have been trifled with 
for the sake of a resident gentleman who deserved pro- 
bably some part of the censure with which he had been 
by the Session visited. Gavin Hamilton had a squabble 
with the Session on the poor-rates—a matter on which 
Scotch heritors have been always extremely suscep- 
tible. The Session assumed powers that should neve, 
belong to an ecclesiastical court. Holy Willie, or 
William Fisher, was one of those Mauchline elders 
who distinguished himself in the proceedings agains‘ 


Gavin Hamilton. They were condemned by the Pres. | 


bytery of Ayr; but we could have no greater confi- 
dence in the judgments of the Presbyteries than of the 
Sessions in those times. It is even more probable 
that the Session were right, for they had to oppose the 
influence of a local and a wealthy gentleman. Burns 
adopted the side of Hamilton in this parochial storm, 
and produced an attack on one of his humble neigh- 
bours, that has been correctly styled the most cutting 
and exquisite satire in existence. The statement is 
perfectly correct, when the poem is considered only as 
an example of intellectual scalping; but there is a 
** fearlessness’’ in the choice of the topic which could 
not be recommended for imitation. 

The “ Holy Fair” is a second satire of the same class . 
but the abuse—and there was an abuse—assailed in 
that poem, was a public evil, and required for its sup- 
pression this keen work. The communion Sabbaths in 


Ayrshire parishes had become fairdays. The churches 
in the neighbouring parishes were closed. The 

were compelled to abandon public worship for that 
Sabbath—and there were several such Sabbaths for each 
parish in the year—or travel a great distance to dis. 
turb their neighbours during what was regarded as 
a special solemnity. The practice was entirely repre. 
hensible, and was attended by scenes which the poet 
has not exaggerated. If, therefore, in this case, his 
satire tended to abridge a custom which long survived 
him, the public—and especially the religious public— 
may dissent from some lines of the poem, but they 
need not regret the result. 

The production of stinging satire requires a combi. 
nation of powers. It will not be satire without a mix. 
ture of malevolence and a spice of wit. Good-natured 
satire is milk and water. It is a tasteless negative, 
Burns excelled in sarcasm, yet he was a man of 
kindly nature and peculiar warmth of heart. There. 
fore the satirical vein in his character cropped ont 
seldom. 


His moral nature was distinguished by a hatred 
of hypocrisy. This feeling rose high in his mind, and, 
according to his own theory, as it was not one of the 
sins he was inclined to, he probably and unconsciously 
visited it with a full vial of his wrath. For a man of 
his intellectual precision, and even logical strength, it 
is curious that he never discovered the impossibility of 
proving hypocrisy except by the confession of the 
hypocrite. We may have strong circumstantial 
evidence of the guilt, but never proof, except from the 
lips or pen of the sinner. The fact is the more curious 
because the man who was severe in self-condemnation 
would have searched earth for an excuse of any other 
fellow creatures’ transgressions. 


The satirical powers of Burns caused more pain tohis 
own spirit than probably ever was experienced by his 
victims. There is evidence that some of those pieces 
which the world has admired became as gall and 
bitterness to their author; not that he failed to se 
their intellectual strength, but the torture to himself 
of injuring others was deeper than a man of a lower 
class of mind could have suffered. 

There is no doubt that Burns formed a high estimate 
of his own powers, yet it was never exaggerated ; and 
he was an indulgent critic to others, often expressing 
preference for songs which were far inferior to his own 
substitutes in the Thomson Collection, Some feeling 
of this kind is often paraded by persons who would be 
punished, and justly punished, if they were believeds 
Burns was not one of them. His opinions were strietly 
honest, whether of his own works or those of other. 

The opinion of his capabilities, which he entertaised 
at an early period of his life, ie stated in one of ti 
private papers in the following words :— 

As he was but little indebted to scholastic education, ax 
bred at a plough-tail, his performances mast be strongly 
tinetured with his unpolished rustic way of life; bet ® 
believe they are really his own, it may be some 
ment toa curious observer of human natare to se 
a ploughman thinks and feels under the pressare of 
ambition, anxiety, grief, with the like cares and pe 
which, however diversified by the modes and manners of 
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This opinion was erroneous and wider than the 
truth. His residence in Edinburgh might have been 
capable of supplying the want of polish, and 
removing that rusticity which he believed in, although 
he did not exactly lament it, when these sentences were 
gritten; but the poetry which he published previous 
to his journey to the Scotch metropolis did not exhibis 
those deficiencies. Their absence forms a feature in 
the compositions of an author who spent two-thirds of 
his short life before he escaped from the daily toil of 
uctive farming; but his mental characteristics 
may be ascribed to the intellectual and puritanical 
training of his boyhood at Mount Oliphant and Lochlea, 
tothe customs, the pursuits, and the worth of his 
father’s home. 
In some particulars the intellectual characteristics of 
this man would form an interesting study, exactly as 
men inquire into the condition of places which they 
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may never see. Few minds ofa similar caste exist in 
any generation. Few men can imitate him, therefore, 
even in those mental qualities that have secured admira- 
tion for his memory and esteem for his writings. 


His moral characteristics were made partly, 
swayed partially, by his intellectual, and it may be 
doubtful whether the intellectual capabilities of man- 
kind be more varied than their moral. Still, the latter 
are submitted to a more fixed rule. Any earnest and 
unprejudiced inquiry into the mental life of Burns may 
be useful. Like other men who have occupied a large 
space in the public mind, his conduct has either been 
assailed by bitter enemies, or concealed by warm friends. 
Neither course gives the world the benefits that may be 
gained from a fair consideration of his life in his posi- 
tion and times. We shall in another paper finish our 
notes on his intellectual character. 
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The Judgment of Thomas De Vio against the Im- | 
London: Wertheim, | plented in zeal, but not in zeal according to know- 

| ledge, since it would lead from the faith into many 
_ devious paths. 


, maculate Conception. 
Macintosh, and Hunt.. 
Tats work is in pamphlet shape, and not very ex- 
pensive; but it is extremely interesting. The 
introduction, by the Rev. Mr. Jenkins, rector of 
Lyminge, is longer than the judgment, and gives 
ws a concise statement of the theological life of the 
Cardinal Cajetan, the title by which Thomas De 
Vio is best remembered. He began that life as a 
firm believer in the Pope, and his infallibility as 
the head and organ of the Church. He was em- 
ployed in the mission to Germany as Luther's 
opponent. Subsequently he became a commentator 
of Scripture, and he died, probably, with a firm 
hold on his mind of the doctrine of justification by 
ith. Cardinal Cajetan’s Judgment is a concise 
specimen of good reasoning. It comes to this end. 
“New revelations, however, against so many 
sunts and ancient doctors, might seem, to the wise, 
to bring in an angel of Satan transformed into an 
ugelof light, fancies and even figments. These 
truly, with the so-called miracles which are cited 
4 this cause, are rather for old women than for the 
Synod; whence 3 do not deem them worthy of 
Bention.’”’ ; 
_ That was his deliverance as to the “ new reveal- 
_ and miracles, He held obviously that the 
Restion was to be settled from Scripture, without 
fad to traditions, and in Scripture he did not 
any warrant for the doctrine of the Immaculate 
a n. He places it indeed in different, and 
may think, more appropriate language. Re- 
ae to the piety of this opinion, he says it “ is 
on” great, since it is very pious, to believe 
r blessed virgin received the fullest measure 
i ea which was possible to be conferred, so 
it be under Christ, for that the angel said to 
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her that she was full of grace. But this root is 


And he describes them. One of 
the consequences according to him might be :— 
“We might say, further, that she was God and 
man, and yet under Christ, because he was male 
and she female Christ, a universal Redeemer by his 
death, and she not.” He adds:—‘ And many 
other erroneous conclusions might any one draw 
out of such a kind of piety.” We believe that the 
Roman Catholic Church may yet regret the pro- 
ceedings of modern times on this dogma, which, the 
more learned and thoughtful persons in its com- 
munion will perceive, can only throw the subject 
back by another generation or by many. 





Father and Daughter. By Faeperika Bremen. 
Translated by Many Howirr. London: Arthur, 
Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

Tris very beautiful tale is the history of a father 

and“child, the ruling passion of whose lives is their 

deep attachment to each other. The Authoress 
makes this the moving principle of the story, and 


eschews the love-sick twaddle with which the 
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philosophers are supposed to be translated from 
the original by Rosa, and read out by her to her 
father. We give one passage from Xenephon’s 
Cyrus the Great ; an argument on the immortality 
of the soul has preceded it, and this is the deduc- 
tion drawn :— 

“ No one,” says Cyrus, “ will ever be able to conviace me 
that Scipio, that Paulus Emilias, your father, and your two 
grandfathers, Paulus and Africanus, the father of the la‘ter, 
his uncle, and so many other great men, whom it is not 
necessary to mention, have made so many efforts, and done 
so great things, if the futare should never be anything to 
them” 

“And do you believe (if I may offer a little iacense to 
myself,in the manner of old people)—do you believe that I 
should have so arduously given myself up, both by day and 
night, to great military and civil labours, if my honour were 
to have had merely the same limits as my life. Would it 
not have been far better if, far from the disquiet and fatigue 
of public! ife, I had passed my days in the bosom of quiet 
and peace? Bat my soul, I kuow not through what im- 
pulse, has been borne towards the fature, as if it had the 
begioning of its life only in its death. If it were not true 
that souls are immortal, would one, indeed, see the most 
virtuous men striving, without support, after immortal 
honour? Why is the death of the wise so calm, and that 
of the unwise so disquieted ?” 

We break off to remark that such is not always 
the case; the wise do not invariably meet death 
quietly, nor do the unwise suffer, as a matter of 
course, in leaving life. Cyrus or Rosa, or Mary 
Howitt, as the case may be, is there speaking 
hypothetically, and not truly, and, therefore, talks, 
as many other people do, under similar circum- 
stances—nonsense. However, we give the benefit 
of a continued extract, that the character of the 
philosopher may be redeemed. 

Is t not because the former, whose glance penetrates 
deeper, sees a better life beyond death, and that the latter, 
whose vision is darkened, does not perceive it ?”’ 


Having disputed the fact, of course we cannot 
allow the deduction. The character of the death- 
struggle may depend much on the nature of the 
disease which causes it. The wise are quite as 
susceptible of fever, delirium, and intense pain as 
the unwise: these causes produce painful deaths. 
Under ordinary circumstances, undoubtedly, the 
Christian, from the glance penetrating deeper,” 
can meet death more calmly than the unbeliever ; 
but Cyrus was no Christian, and therefore we 
cannot accept his assertion on those grounds. 
But now we let the ancients alone, and see what 
wisdom we can cull from Professor Nortby’s 
mouth. © The following is his advice to his child 
on her coming of age :— 

You will go out with a heart full of the ideal, and full of 
anticipations. Yoa will therefore mect with disappointments 
and pain. Not that people, as a general rule, are altogether 
bad. Feware so. Lut the greater number want will and 
character, Few only, act from firm principles; still fewer 
have made to themselves a temple of conscience which they 
fear to desecrate: fewest of all are they who now live for a 
high ideal standard, which they are stedfastly endeavouring 
to attain, The greater number live for the enjoyment of the 
day and of the moment; for their own individnal pleasare 
alone, and without respect even to that. The temple within 
GEF er emthent gots, and ne enave fre barns upon the 





% There is more practical wisdom in the abjye 
than in the words of the Persian monarch. Th 
next is also good and true, we are likewise indebted 
to the Professor for it. 

The greatest benefit which we have received from natar 
is, that she, foreseeing how many troubles we have to endure 
in the world, hath foand out a remedy to appease the 


namely, habit, which in a short time maseth the greates 
evils familiar and sapportable. 


All our life is a servitude; we ought, therefore, to 
accustom oarselves to our condition, and in no ways to com. 
plain of the same, and to comprehend all those advan 
which are about us. There is nothing so distasteful in whic 
an equalised mind cannot find some solace. Reason conquen 
all difficulties, for the hardest things may be made easy by it, 
the most strait things laid open to it; and a heavy burdes 
presses least upon him who understands how to bear ir pro. 
perly. 

The taint of scepticism appears in the sentence, 
It is not true moreover—but the Professor con- 
fesses the fallacy of his own views ultimately, 
“ Reason” is a very valuable attribute, but “rea. 
son’’ will not conquer all difficulties, or make the 
hardest things easy. We meet difficulties which 
we try to reason away with all our might and main, 
but they remain, like blocks of granite, too firmly 
based to move away at “ Reason’s” bidding—and 
again “‘ Reason’’ might reason herself into a state 
of idiotcy, as not unfrequently she does, before she 
could explain the “ hard thing,” of how the mou- 
tain daisy grows. | 

The Professor is a learned man doubtless, but 
he gets out of his depth sometimes, and flounders 
about, like Cyrus, in folly. As to printing all bis 
wanderings in that folly we don’t see much use in 
it, unless it be done on the principle of the cheat 
of a cobbler, who said “cut a hole that you may 
get a job in patching.” False sentiments uttered 
have to be mended, and that fills up a book at aay 
rate, if it serves no other purpose. The following 
account of the social condition of Stockholm during 
the winter, may be interesting to those who are 
curious on the point. 


The life in Stockholm during the first part of the wialer, 
is of a particularly dead and leaden character. It is trae that 
at Stockholm there is the prospect of Christmas, and its life 
of light always casts some rays of roseate dawn upon the 
darkening days of October, November, and December, at lest 
in those homes where it is the intention to give and receive 
Christmas presents. How people live in the other bouss 
—where no bright inner light is burning—I cannot conceit. 
Aud I can very well understand one of our great men's 
sallies during a visit to Stockholm at this season ; ‘ e 
have no other reaoarce, bat either to sleep or take sappe- 
which is a resource of a very deplorable kind. 

Social life, concerts, theatres, all seem either to sleep ot! 
yawn. The capital resembles the bear which goes to 
in his lodge, and the inhabitants of the city have hard 
not to do the same, hard work to keep themselves 
awake. A bear’s hide lies upon the northern land. iis 
lifted off at Christmas. Christmas Eve, and Christe® 
Matins, bring with them light aad joy. The life of 
spirit as well as of nature wake up. And, with the - 
of it, and the lengthening days, comes to the 
Sweden, as new life in society, in art, in literatare, ia woe 
ment and interest of every kind. 


That does not give a very flattcring description 
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of the Swedish capital. The following legend of 
Gothland, with its metaphorical application, is well 
worth transcription :— 

ie old chronicle, was formerly an island’ 
ogemden ead and sank in the sea. Thas it alter. 
gated till fire was brought on the island, after which it re- 
mained stationary above the waters. Thus Tises and sinks 
the haman heart—that wonderful island in the haman 
breast ; bat let fire be brought to the island, and it stands 
frm above the waves, defying storms and time. The heart 
is a small thing, bat let love be kindled in it, and it is able 
to do great things. The tradition of Gothland may be the 
history of every human bosom. 

We cannot enter into the details of this story. 
It is, however, of the purest tone, a moral purpose, 
god deep interest. ‘There are no exaggerated 

itions, no tragedy queen scenes, or dramatic 
sdventures. The whole flows on evenly, smoothly, 
and pleasantly to the end. Notwithstanding the 
false sentiments of the Professor-—which, be it 
understood, are all fully renounced—we cordially 
recommend this work. There is very little love 
in it, and that is an inestimable advantage now, 
when the press teems with sentimental stories, no} 
only wearying, but sometimes positively vitiating, 
and highly objectionable. Miss Bremer’s tale has 
nothing of this character about it. The description 
of the frightful passage across the ice-bound sea 
from Stockholm to Gothland is excellent, and 
doubly interesting because authenticated by the 
Gothland Government Gazette, of the lst aud 2nd 
of June, 1855. The translation is admirable, and 
we can scarcely believe, while reading, that we are 
not perusing the original. 





Italy. Remarks made in several Visits, from the 
year 1816 to 1854. 2 vols. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Broveéuton, G.C.B. London : John 
Murray, Albemarle-street. 

Ax uninteresting account of Napoleon, which 

(better written) we have read over and over again 

elsewhere, occupies a certain portion of the first 

part of this work. Lord Byron is also introduced, 
and there is nothing new said about him—notbing, 
except that he did nof write “atheist” after his 
own name in the visiting book at Chamouni, 
which some writers maintain he did; but that, 
iustead of committing this impious act, he care- 
fully erased the words “ atheist and philantbropist,”’ 
which some scribbling idiot had prefixed to that of 

Shelley. 

When men become authors, they become to a 
certain extent the servants of the public: they 
ly to plea:e that public, and are dependent on 

approbation or disapprobation ; such uninter- 
esting communications as the following, therefore, 
sre a mistake, for the public does not care one 
halfpenny who the authors they read talk to, or 
what they talk about. Lord Broughton is so very 

‘nd as to say— 


Lord nd 
yuan tayo spades a great deal more of Shaks- 
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And in a subsequent passage, he affords us a 
little more domestic intelligence, referring this 
time to his valet, and not to himself. The indig- 
nation of the functionary has been excited by the 
applause which an “ape’’ has excited at the 
theatre. Thus is the 4eroie conduct of the valet 
chronicled :— 

My valet de place, who was slanding behind me at the 
time, seemed ashamed of his countrymen, and exclaimed -- 
“Oh, Popolo.” 

Now, is it likely that any-one in England would 
care to read either of those facts? And as it is 
not likely, what is the use of recording them ? 

The following sentence, found in the 224th page 
of the first volume, presents the Venus de Medicis 
in a new light, and leads to the supposition that we 
have stumbled on the original “ Fille de Marbre.” 


A lady, an Englishwoman, was sitting with her back to 
the Venus de Medicis with a young man flirting with her ! 


Naughty Venus de Medicis! No doubt the 
Englishwoman turned her back to spare her 
blushes ! 

But, there are really some very pretty liitle 
stories scattered through these volumes, which we 
would compare to the oasis in the desert—but 
that comparison is tarnished with use, worn out by 
sentimental writers; so, as we hate sentiment of 
that kind at least—we say these stories are like 
plums in a school-boy’s pudding, few and far 
between, and gobbled up eagerly when they do 
come. The following is the first :— 


ALFIERI. 

The poet was one evening at the house of the Princess 
Carignani, and leaning, in one of his silent moods, against 
a sideboard decorated with a rich tea-service of china, by a 
sudden movement of his long loose tresses, threw down one 
of the cups. The lady of the mansion ventured to tell him 
that he had spoilt her set, and had better have broken them 
all; but the words were no sooner said than Alfieri, without 
replying or changing countenance, swept off the whole ser- 
vice upoc the floor. 

His hair was fated to bring another of his eccentricities 
into play, for being alone at the theatre o! Turin, ard hang- 
ing carelessly with his head backwards over the corner of his 
box, a lady in the next seat, on the other side of the parti- 
tion, who had, on other occasions, made several attempts to 
attract his attention, broke into violent and repeated enco- 
miums on his auburn locks, which were flowing down close to 
her hand. Alfieri spoke not a word, and continued in his 
posture until he left the theatre. The lady received the 
next morning a parcel, the contents of which she found to 
be the tresses she so much admired, and which the Coant 
had cut off close to his head, There was no billet with the 
present; but words could not more eicarly have expostulated, 
“If you like the hair, here it is, but for Heaven's sake leave 
me alone.” 


If Alfieri acted in that manner, be was a con- 
ceited bear, who presumed on the attention 
lavished on him, and deserved to be kicked out of 
society for his pains. , 

The second plum treats of another poet, Tasso’ 
there is a detailed and interesting account of this 
unhappy man, and of bis retention in the hospital 
of St. Anna, at Ferrara :— 


In the hospital of St. Anna they show a 
door of which is the follvwing inscription este 





















































































O Posteri, la celebritd di questa elanza, dove Porquato 
Tasso, infermo pid di tristezza che delirio, ditenuto dimord 
anni vii., mesi ii., scrisse versi e prose, e fu rimese in libertA 
ad instanza della citta di Bergamo, nel giorno vi. Jaglio, 
1596.” 


The dungeon is below the ground floor of the hospital, 
and the light penetrates throagh the grated windows from a 
small yard which seems to have been common to other cells. 
It is nine paces long, between five and six wide, and about 
seven feet high. The bedstead has been cut away picce- 
meal, and the door half cut away, by the devotion of those 
whom the “ verse and prose of the prisoner have brought to 
Ferrara.” 


The author, however, disputes the truth of the 
above inscription, and says :— 


“ The cell was assurelly one’of the prisons of the hospital‘ 
and in one of those prisons we know that Tasso was confined’ 
The present inscription indeed does exaggerate the attraction 
of the chamber, for the poet was a prisoner in the same 
room only from the middle of March, 1579 to December 
1580, when he was removed to a contiguous apartment much 
larger, in which, to use his own expressions, he could 
philosophize and walk about. His prison was in the year 
1584 again eniarged, It is equally certain, also, that once, 
in 1581, he was permitted to leave the hospital for the 
greater part of a day, and that this favour was occasionally 
granted to him in the subsequent years of his confinement. 
The inscription is incorrect, also, as to the immediate cause 
of his enlargement, which was promised to the city of 
Bergamo, but was carried into effect at the intercession of 
Don Vincenzo Gonzago, Prince of Mantua.” 


One more extract we give, relating to the 
Mamertine and Tullian prisons. 


“The claims of these dungeons to the highest are indis- 
putable. A terrific interest is attached to them, for in the 
upper chamber were imprisoned and in the underground cell 
was put to death, many of those whose names recall the most 
interesting passages of Roman story. Here Manlius was a 
captive, and those who descend into the lower compartment 
may be sure that they are in the same dark and loathsome 
pit where Jugartha was starved to death; where Lentulos, 
Cethegus, and the other Catilinarian conspirators were 
strangled by order of Cicero; where Sejanus was put to 
death ; and where Simon, the leader of the Jews, was slain 
at the moment that the chariots of Vespasian and Titus 
ascended the triamphal way to the Temple of the Capitoline 
Jupiter. Let any one, just before he descends into these 
dungeons read Plutarch’s description of Jugurtha’s death, and 
he will neve> forget it as long as he lives.” It is said, 
relates the biographer, “ that when he was led before the car 
of the conqueror, he lost his senses. After the triamph he 
was thrown into prison, where whilst they were in haste to 
strip him, some tore his robe off his back, and others catch- 
ing eagerly at his ear-rings pulled off the tops of his ears 
with them. When he was thrown down naked into the 
dungeon, all wild and confused, he said, with a frantic smile, 
* Heavens! how cold is this bath of yours.’ There, struggling 
for sig days with hunger, and for the last hour labouring for 
the preservation of life, he came to such an end as his crimes 
deserved.” 


Then Lord Broughton gets into the “ drains and 
sewers” of Rome, and he is particularly anxious 
for us to understand that Niebuhr specifically 
stated that they wanted clearing! ! As we mean 
to leave the right hon. gentleman there we hope 
the suggestion was attended to!!! 

_ These two volumes should have been compressed 
into one. 
style (vide the Venus, etc.) might be improved. 
The work is dull, and in many parts more like a 


They are made up by “twaddle.’’ The | 
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hand-book than a book of amusement- The right 
honourable name at the beginning, probably, has 
promoted the publication—and may promote the 
sale—for the sale and the reading are two very 
different results, 





The Book of the Thames. By Mr. and Mrs. §. ¢, 

Hatt. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co, 
Tuis interesting and prettily illustrated work is 
sketch of the Thames, from its rise to its fall, 
with notices and anecdotes of the various places 
en route. It takes its rise, we are told— 


In a field called Trewsbury Mead, and adjoins a Romans 
encampment, that has long borne, and still bears, the 
name of Trewsbury Castle; this “castle” is a large 
mound, now covered by trees, the Severn and Thames Canal 
separating it from a fountain, that born in this secluded 
spot, becomes the great river that ‘ both plants and waters 
Britain.” The birthplace of the Thames is in the parish 
of Cotes, in Gloucestershire, but close to the borders of 
Wiltshire, into which it soon passes. The district is 
usually described as at the foot of the Cotswold Hills; but 
these hills are nowhere seen from the dell, and are, indeed, 
several miles distant. 


For the benefit of those who may wish to in- 
vestigate still more minutely the source of the 
Thames, we extract the following :— 


Having journeyed about three miles from Cirencester, 
along the Akeman-street of the Romans, crossed the 
Thames and Severn Canal, and arrived in sight of the 
railway, the shrill whistle of which broke the solitude of 
the place, and sadly jarred upon the mind at the moment, 
we reached a small valley, in which we had reason to 
believe we should find Thames Head. But neither maps 
nor books gave us any aid as guides. We natarally 
expected to trace the river to its source, by tracking the 
signs that water almost invariably leaves on the line 
through which it passes along the meadow, but for suck 
water marks we sought in vain; there were neither alders 
nor osiers, nor rushes to be seen; we observed nothing 
that could in any way indicate the infant meanderings of s 
river. Fortunately, however, we encountered a venerable 
shepherd of the plain, who conducted us at once to the 
birthplace of the more venerable father. This is a well 
which, when Boydell published his History, in 1794, was 
enclosed within a circular wall of stone, raised about eight 
feet above the surface of the meadow; the stones have 
fallen—the well is now filled in; it was with difficulty we 
could ascertain that it contained water,—that water being 
in the sunny month of June many feet below the surface; 
but in winter it rises, forces itself through all impedimests, 
ascends in thick jets, and overflows the valley, making its 
way to greet those earlier tributaries that await its coming 
to mingle with it, and journey to the sea—* most loved f 
all the ocean’s sons. 


We ouly quote the sentence in italics to notice 
its absurdity. What is most loved of “ ocean's 
sons"’—the Thames? It is perfectly ridiculow 
to so apply the quotation—silly and absurd—that 
_isall, What a pity it is that persons who have 
| little sense will try “ poetry,”’ as it is consi 
and spoil what they write thereby. Only om 
step is there from the sublime to the absurd, and 
a very easy step to take. Here one of the coa- 
nubial pair of Hall—both perhaps, after giving 
a very straightforward account of the source 
o the river Thames, collapses into an ss 
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tion as far from the truth as possible. We 
nerer knew that the ocean had any favourite 
ts; but even were it so, the old 
must have a very perverted taste to 
er so filthy a stream as the Thames, with all 
werage of London! 
~s we are reminded of another little bit of 
‘eal romance, too good to be — as - 
ion will be appreciated by those who 
en Thames at as below London Bridge. 
The following will be found in the third page of 
the volume ; we give the exact place of reference, 
as we differ from the fact asserted :— 

Keeping from its birth to its close the character so 
happily conveyed by the famous line of the poet— - 

“Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle yet not dull. 

Jet any one picture to himself the Thames in 
its present state, in the neighbourhood of the 
London bridges, and for several miles below them, 
and then see whether that line fits. Let authors 
write sense instead of nonsense, and truth in place 
of poetic rubbish. 

This book is a reprint from the Aré Journal ; 
but the volume in hand is new to us. As we 
said before, it is a very pretty book—instructive 
and amusing, especially with regard to the 

try! The illustrations are remarkably good to 
be copied ; therefore, those persons with plenty of 

will do themselves no harm, and may do 
the author and authoress some good, by laving out 
afew shillings in the purchase of the history of 
“the most loved of all the Ocean’s sons.” 





Life of James Deacon Hume, Secretary of the Board 
of Trade. By Charles Badham, M.A. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

His biographer tells us that the subject of the 

above memoir was born on the 28th April, 1774, 

in the parish of Newington, in the county of 

Saffolk. He went to Westminster School at an 

early age, but was, to use his own words, “ an idle 

boy.” When sixteen, he entered the long-room 
of the Custom House, and soon afterwards, noticing 
with disgust that one of the prevailing vices of 
society in that day was hard drinking, to guard 
himself from this he made, and kept, a resolution, 

fotouch no wine during the days of his youth.” 

In the autumn of 1822 the idea first struck him 
of consolidating the extremely voluminous code of 

/ House laws, and making them both con- 

¢s¢ and comprehensible. He set about the work, 

tad devoted himself entirely to it, working almost 

uight and day for three years. In the year 1824 

Secured the memorable forgeries of Mr. Fauntle- 

iy, amounting altogether to no less a sum than 

The discovery originated with Mr. Deacon Hume. 
Haring had occasion to go to the Bank of England, respect - 
sg the transfer of the property of a family of eight orphan 
» for whom, with Mr. Fauntleroy and Mr. Goodchild, 
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a letter of attorney, for the sale of £10,000 Three per cent. 
Annuities, ard that the stock had long since been sold oat. 
Alarmed at the discovery he addressed himself to Mr. Good- 
child, aud as he more than suspected, so he found, his sig- 
natare also had been forged. 


The circumstances of the case precluding any 
doubt as to his guilt, a warrant was obtained for 
him, from Mr. Conant, the magistrate. 


That evening Mr. Fauntleroy was from home. The 
officers watched the house, but to no purpose, during the 
night. The next morning about ten o'clock, his usual hour 
of business, he was seen to enter the bank. Mr. Goodchild, 
in the absence of Mr. Hame, preceded the officer in entering 
the bank, at.d was engaged in conversation with Mr. Faun- 
tleroy in a small room, when the ofhcer entered, made known 
his name and basiness, and at the same time produced his 
warrant. Mr. Fauntleroy became dreadfully agitated and 
exclaimed, “Gracious Heaven! cannot this business be 
settled?” The officer begged of him to make no noise, but 
to walk out quietly for a few minutes, and they would talk’ 
about a settlement. 


Then comes a detailed account of this most 
painful affair, which, as we know, ended in the 
execution of Mr. Fauntleroy. The station of the 
criminal and his previous good character made the 
circumstances of this case peculiarly distressing. 
There are various interesting letters*on the Cur- 
rency, the corn laws, and other subjects which 
were published in the Morning Chronicle. As these 
contain a great many valuable remarks they are 
well worth reprinting. The author gives us many 
pleasing little anecdotes of Mr. Hume's life, 
among others the following :— 


When his daily walks commenced to the Board of Trade, 
and he passed the crossing a little below Northumberland 
House, he was of course accosted in common with all other 
foot-passengers, by the assiduous sweeper and his outstretched 
hat. Mr. Hume, perceiving at once the obvious industry as 
well as the utility of the occupation, one morning took the 
man aside, bade him :nake no more applications to him, 
telling him at the same time, that, as he passed daily, he 
would give him sixpence every week, and the pension was 
continued during the entire period of his connection with 
the Board of Trade. Upon his retirement, it appears, he 
omitted to give his diligent friend any intimation that his 
walks in that direction were drawing to a close, and for a 
long time the old man was at a loss to guess what had be- 
come ofhim. After this period Mr. Hume very rarely passed 
by that way on foot. Once, however, he happened to do so, 
and was immediately recognised by his old friend, whom he 
once more relieved, and was infinitely diverted as he walked 
away to hear the strange exclamations of surprise and grati- 
tude which broke from the lips of the old man, 


The above incident was quite in accordance with 
his nature. He was a man of philanthropic dispo- 
sition, but at the same time a severe disciplinarian. 
Generous almost to a fault, he never relieved any 
case of distress without first inquiring into it. His 
active and useful life terminated on the 12th of 
January, 1842, at Great Doods House, Reigate. 
He was then in the 69th year of his age. His 
illness began with an apoplectic seizure, and termi- 
nated suddenly at last. 

This book is clearly written; and being both 
valuable in information, and interesting in detail, 
can be conscientiously recommended, and safely 





M as a trustee, he found that his name had been forged to 


perused without fear of disappointment, 
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Notes on a Clerical Furlough. 
Bucuaynay, of Glasgow. 
' Glasgow : Blackie and Son. 


Tue author of this volume is well-known by his 
previous works, as a clear and eloquent writer, 


By the Rev. Dr. 
1 vol., pp. 437. 


in a remarkably pure style, whose statements are © 


always intelligible. 
1857, he found his health required relaxation. He 
was anxious to leave Glasgow for some months, 
but in February, the direction in which he should 
travel was a difficult question, until Mr. Tennant, 
of Well Park, called and invited his friend and 
neighbour to take a passage in his yacht to Egypt, 
Italy, or Syria. The scheme was adopted, and 
the St. Ursala yacht, the fastest craft of its class 
from the Clyde, sailed with a party of eight tourists, 
and a crew of twelve men. The achievements of 
the St. Ursula seem to be notorious among yachts- 
men; but the passage to Gibraltar occupied nearly 
three weeks, almost two of them spent in clearing 
the channel, or waiting an opportunity to get out 
of its waters. 


Dr. Buchaunan’s description of Gibraltar is 
interesting and pleasant reading, and although that 
stronghold fias been often described, yet he im- 
parts novelty to an old subject. 


The author bears witness to the utility of the 
British stations at Gibraltar and at Malta, and, as 
we may infer, at other places for the circulation of 
truth—for the promotion of freedom of opinion. 
Practically, these stations may be mage amid the 
darkness stars. Into Spain, even the Scriptures 
must be smuggled. It is the lone star of the 
Peninsula, but there is some reason to believe that 
its rays grow stronger slowly, surely. We give 
an example from pages 28 and 29, of the manner 
in which the matter works :— 


Next day was the Sabbath. It had been arranged that 
Mr. Grant Brown should condact the early morning service 
in the Presbyterian Church of Gibraltar, and that I should 
take that of the forenoon. The former service was devoted 
to the 92nd Regiment, who attended in a body, and filled 
the entire church. The second service was for the Scotch 
civilians, and for such detachments from the Artiilery, and 
the other regiments in the garrison, as might belong to the 
Presbyterian Church. The place of worship was built by 
the Free Church of Scotland, and occupied an excellent 
position, standing, as it does, in one of the principal squares 
of the town. It is a handsome structure, with a very 
pretty tower. I was not present in the morning, having 
remained in the yacht to conduct Divine service on board. 
as Qniy a limited namber of our men could be allowed to 
come on shore. At the forenoon service in the church, 
the centre of the area below was occupied by the civilians, 
while the aisles and the galleries were crowded with soldiers. 
I never preached to a more interesting, or to a seemingly 
mure alientive audience. It was a great happiness and pri- 
vilege to have an opportenity of preaching the Gospel to 
these poor fellows, far away from their native Jand, and many 
of whom had come through all the terrible ard trying accnes 
of the Crimean war. 

The excellent and faithful Free Charch minister, the Rev. 
Mr. Sutherland, has here a very important and extensive 
field of labour, both among the soldiers and the citizens. 
Moreover, Gibraltar is a door of entrance for God's Word 
into Spain; and every day tracts and religious books are 
made to pass through it. We found labouring under Mr. 


At the commencement of | 
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| Sutherland’s auspices, a Spanish refagee, M. Rouette, 
| lawyer, who had come to Gibraltar about five months before. 
| He had suffered an imprisonment in Spain of seven 

for the sole crime of preaching Christ to his henighte 
| countrymen. He was now under sentence of banishment 
| from his own country till he should consent to return to the 
| bosom of the Papal Church. Though shut out from Spain, 
| he had still access to his countrymen, many of whom at. 
tended his meetings to hear the Word of God. Nor is that 
Word bound. From Gibraltar i: contrives to enter Spais, 
where its influence appears to be decidedly on the increase, 
and where Protestant truth is evidently gaining ground, 

Dr. Buchannan writes warmly of the vegetation 
at Europa Point, and upon the Rock of Gibraltar; 
but the voyagers had come from our. northera 
winter to the southern summer; and the transj- 
tion would enable them to appreciate more fully 
the beauty of the southern point of Europe, and 
our great fortress, the strongest, it is said, in the 
world, 

The course of the St. Ursula was directed to 
Alexandria from Gibraltar, taking Malta by the 
way. The first part of the voyage was unfavour- 
able, and the author’s son, a very interesting lad, 
had his leg broken by a sea in a storm, and was 
deprived of his anticipated journey through Egypt 
and Syria. 

The sail to Alexandria was a pleasant voyage, 
and life on the Mediterranean in a yacht is 
attractively described. 

Oar voyage to Alexandria was most agreeable thronghont, 
The wind, it is true, was generally much too Jight for great 
speech ; but it was always fine. For the most part, it was 
sufficient to temper the heat, even at noon; and when the 
sun set at the one extremity of the horizon, the morn was 
already rising up out of the sea at the other, and turning 
night itself into day. In the course of the first two days, 
we made about 400 miles. Subsequently the wind fell 
much that our progress became considerably slower. Save 
the smoke of a solitary steamer, far away in the distance, we 
had seen nothing moving on the face of the waters since we 
left Malta. The sea, the sky, and our gallant ship made up, 
for the time, our entire world; and a very pleasant little 
world it was. In such balmy air mere existence was 
enjoyment. The lofty wall of canvas, stretching from the 
mainboom up to the peak of the gaff topsail, a height of 
eighty or ninety feet, afforded an unfailing shade, where the 
wel]-stuffed cork cushions—life-preservers in disguise— weet 
arranged during the heat of the day, and where more & 
fewer of the party on board were usually grouped together, 
reading, writing, and talking by turns. Sometimes, during 
a whole day, it was not necessary to shift a single sail; aod 
the ship glided so gently and noiselessly along, that often # 
| was only by looking over her bows, and seeing her sharp 
| eutwa‘er clearing the sapphire-like sea, that we became sal 
fied thst she was not standing still. 

It is verv difficult to describe Egypt now. It 
has been done so frequently and so well that there 
should be little more to discover or to say on that 
known strip of soil, with its grand historic reco 
lections. Dr. Buchannan was only a week 
Egypt, yet he imparts interest to the pages oce@- 
pied with an old subject. The voyage from Ales- 
andria to Jaffa was rather stormy, but that ¥® 
their destination —the seaport of Jerusalem. 
| Perhaps the author’s impressions of Judea are ® 
| interesting as those which he formed while pf 

ceeding through the length of the land t the 
Lebanon, at which the party re-embarked, 
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Right ahead was the steep rocky bluff, about 200 feet in 
ht on which Jaffa is built, and which forms the southern 
extremity of the very slight curve in the shore, not deserving 


| 


the same of a bay, which constitutes all the shelter that | 


sng have on this part of the coast. The rock is precipitous | 


toward the sea. The town is built on the side of the head- 


jand that faces the north-west, and slopes rapidly down from 
the crown of the ridge to the sea -beach. It looks well from 


the sea ;—its flat-roofed, stone-built houses, towering in | 


successive tiers one above another, give it an aspect of soli- 
dity and strength. The nakedness of its rocky site contrasts, 
at the same time, not ungracefully, with the rich and ex- 
uberant verdure of the extensive orange groves which, on the 
land side, girdle it all round. North and south of Jaffa, as 
far as the eye can reach, the shore exhibits the same aniform 
featares. First a broad belt of sand, swelling up here and 
there into little sand hills; and beyond this a fertile tract of 
country, almost a plain, but rising gradually as it recedes 
from the sea, until, at the distance of fifteen or sixteen miles, 
jt merges into the long continuous range of the Judean 
hills. 

These hills, from the fureshortening of the comparatively 
Jevel ground between them and the shore, appear, when 
looked at from the sea, to rise up more abruptly than they 
really do; and present a front about as high, and seemingly 
as bold as the Ochils, where they rise above the Carse of 
Stirling. A nearer view, however, considerably modifies this 
first impression. It is easy thus to picture their physical 
aspect, but much more difficult to describe the state of feel- 
ing with which we gazed upon them as we neared the shore, 
and at length, about cight in the morning, dropped our 
anchor in the open roadstead, about a mile from the beach. 
Into the midst of these very hills the five kings of the 
Amorites advanced, more than 3,C00 years ago, when they 
went fo Gilgal to meet that mysterious people who had come 
through the Arabian desert to take possession of the land. 
And back again were they driven headlong down through 
that mountain pass, right in front of our anchorage, and 
along which the morning sun was now shining so softly, but 
where of old the victorious leader of the host of Isracl, as he 
beng on the rear of the discomfited Amorites, uttered these 
sublime and memorable words, “Sun, stand thon still upon 
Gideon ; and thou moon, in the valley of Ajalton ;” and where 
the sun stood still and the moon stayed, until the people had 
avenged themselves upon their enemies. 


The greater part of the volume is occupied with 
the author’s description of the land, and the reflee- 
tions which arose to his mind as he moved over 
scenes for ever shrined in the hearts of the more 
intellectual nations of our race; for ever in its 
longest meaning famous on earth; in heaven. We 
have read many works originated in the Holy land, 
and we cannot remember another more replete 
with interest from the beginning to the end than 
this volume, A description of the route taken by 
the tourists is unnecessary, because the work, we 
believe, will be very popular; and we all know the 
way. Syrian travelling admits still of adventures, 
and this party met as many as convinced them that 
they were not in a land of railways or toll-bars. 
Still, the journey is pleasing to those persons who 
Cau sleep soundly while a thousand minor creatures 
mischievously sup of or out of them. To others, 
not qualified by the requisite patience, the days 
may be pleasant but the nights are provoking. 

_Mr. Buchannan does not endorse Captain Allen's 
views upon a ship route through the Holy Land to 
the Red sea by the valley of the Jo:dan. The 
Mediterranean might get to the Dead sea, but it 
Would be more difficult to get forward. We quote 


one of the passages in which the author refers to 
this‘ proposal. The interest of the scheme will 


excuse the iength of the quotation. 

According to Licutenant Lynch's view of the state of the 
convulsion, there would then be cither no sea at all in the 
plain of Sodom, or if there was it would be only a fresh- 
water lake, another sea of Tiberias, lending additional grace 
and fertility to the country round it. If, on the other hand, 
the convulsion took place in a mach remoter age, it is 
manifest not only that there must have been a sea, but a 


| salt sea, in the plain of Sodom, long before Lot ever beheld 








it. Then, as now, upon that supposition, there could be 
no ontlet for the waters of Jordan. These pent-ap waters 
would, of course, form a lake; and it is now a well ascer. 
tnined fact, that all lakes which have no outflow necessarily 
become salt. This other view of the question has been 
recently very fally and elaborately stated by Captain William 
Allen, of the British Navy, in his “ Dead Sea, a new Route 
to India.” After referring to the statements of Burckhardt, 
Malte-Brun, Milman, and others upon the subject, which 
are substantially in accordance with those of Lynch, he 
proceeds to set forth the reasons on which he rests his 
opinion, that the geological stands quite separate from the 
historical catastrophe—that the latter was far too recent to 
harmonise with the phenomena of the former. His theory 
is, that the arm of the Red Sea, which terminates at present 
at Akaba, penetrated originally all along the Wady-Arabah, 
and the present Jordan valley, onwards and northwards for 
many miles beyond the present Sea of Tiberias. That 
afterwards some volcanic disturbance, antecedent to the 
historic period, had s9 elevated the Woedy-Arabah, as to 
break this long arm of the Red Sea; and that in the deep 
hollow—the elbow, if one might so speak, of this far- 
stretching arm, a portion of the ancient briny flood 
remained, and formed the Dead Sea, which continues to 
this day. It is hardly possible, however, to read Captain 
Allen’s ingenious speculations an! arguments on this subject, 
without feeling that he is in the hands of one who is plead- 
ing in favour of a foregone conclusion. The object of his 
book is to show that the trae way to shorten the route to 
India is to let the sea into the Jordan valley, by cutting a 
canal from the Bay of Acre, across the great plain of 
Jezreel, And why not, if that really was the sea’s ancient 
bed? It is only restoring to Neptune a part of his own 
rightful domain. It would bury, it is true, much good land, 
and leave not a trace of the sacred scenes of our Lord’s 
personal ministry around the shores of the sea of Galilee. 
But these things embarrass not Captain Allen. Ile is more 
troubled as to how the Mediterranean, even after it got 
into the Jordan valley, would get over the 800 feet of rise 
in the Wady-Arabah; and, accordingly, he labours hard 
to show that the actual rise cannot be nearly so great. 
Ile is obliged, too, in making good his theory, to remove 
the cities of the plain from the site of the Dead Sea alto. 
gether, and to carry them far up the Jordan valley, to the 
east of Bethel. Unfortunately, however, there is a cir- 
cumstance noted in the Scripture history, with which this 
new location of these cities cannot possibly be reconciled, 
Abraham was at Mamre—that is, Hebron—when the 
destructiob of the cities of the plain occurred, Here, on 
that eventful day, he “ got up early in the morning, to the 
place where he stood before the Lord; and he lwoked 
towards all the land of the plain, and beheld, and, lo, the 
smoke of the country went up as the smoke uf a farnace.” 
(Gen. xix. 27,28.) Now, as Hebron is exactly opposite, 
that is, due west of the middle of the Dead Sea, and ‘not 
more than twelve or fourteen miles distant from it, it is 
quite easy to understand how, looking across the wilderness 
of Judah, he should see what the passage describes. The 
tremendous convulsion in which the’ cities of Sodom and 
Gemorrah had perisled, the volcanic fires which barned 
them up, and the overflowing waters of the Jordon that 
were rushing into the abyss, into which they and the whole 
surrounding plain had sunk down, could not fail (o produce 
that very spectacle which Scripture sets befure us. Bat if 
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this catastrophe took place at a distance so far away from 
Mamre as the country east of Bethel, Abraham could not 
possibly have seen it at all. The distance would be upwards 
of thirty miles at the very least, and the intervening country 
is, besides, so elevated as to have effectually prevented any 
one from seeing what might be going on beyond it. In the 
present state of information, it would be mere folly to 
dogmatise on this interesting subject, but before Captain 
Allen’s view of it can be accepted, arguments must be 
adduced for it mach stronger than his own. 

The submersion of a large tract, stated in 
another part of this volume at two thousand 
square miles, could not be necessary for a ship 
canal. The admission of all the Mediterranean, 
of all the Red Sea, or as much of either of these 
waters as would occupy a large portion of the 
valley, would be absurd. The object required 
would be met by a larger canal than the Forth and 
Clyde. We presume that little or no interference 
with the shores of the Sea of Galilee would be 
requisite ; and from the conformation of the 
country, some cheap means of passing produce 
into the Mediterranean would be advantageous, if 
the land were cultivated and inhabited, for local 
purposes. We are not certain that the project 
does not foreshadow the fulfilment of a prophecy. 

All the emblematic prophecies of Scripture 
will probably have a literal; in no way interfering 
with their spiritual fulfilment. 

We have been gratified by this volume, and are 
confident that it will afford instruction and plea- 


sure to many thousand readers, 





The National Debt Financially Considered. By 
Epwarp Carrs. 1 vol., pp. 118. London: 


Groombridge and Son. 
A most disagreeable subject, which no eloquence 


can ever make agreeable, is placed before his 
readers on the only pretence which will make 


people read his book by Mr. Capps. He proposes 
a new way to pay this old debt, by selling colonial 
land. We hope this or any other plan may be 
successful. Some of the sins of this debt—-making 


are thus narrated :— 


* We have seen by our previous investigations, that the 
method adopted in contracting the loans, has had the effect 
of swelling the nominal capital of the National Debt by at 
least 276 millions sterling beyond the snms actually bor- 
rowed. Great, however, as is this impradent amplification 
of the debt, it yet by no means expresses all the difference 
betweea the value lent, and the value for which the country 
has been made liable. This, again, has been increased by the 
various alterations of the monetary system of the country— 
in the first place, by the Bank Restriction Acts of 1797 and 
subsequent years—and, secondly, by the measures of the late 
Sir Robert Peel ic 1819 and 1844. We propose, therefore, 
to examine, and to ascertain, if possible, what was the real 
value lent to the nation, stripped of these artificial enhance- 
mente. This valae stood recorded, at the conclusion of the 
Freuch war, as 816 millions of pounds, reckoning the funded 
debt only; bat this is a very loose and unsatisfactory de- 
scription of the extent and real value of the debt contracted, 
and as existing at that time; for it will give us no clear 
idea of it, unless we first know what the value of these 

was, Even the metallic pound has been of all 
values and descriptions ranging from twelve ounces of silver 
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to less than one ounce; bat every one conversant with these 
matters knows very well that the pound during the greater 
portion of the time that this debt was contracted, was not 
practically a metallic pound at all, but merely a piece of 
paper issued by the Bank of England, of no intrinsic valge 
whatever, but alone valuable in the proportion that it woald 
purchase commodities. A very ready reply might, indeed, 
be given to any enquiry touching the value of the National 
Debt, if the answer given by the late Sir R. Peel to his own 
celebrated question, “ What is a pound ?” were accepted and 
coinincided in without qualification. This answer was, that 
“ according to practice, according to law, according to the 
ancient monetary policy of this country, the meaning of g 
pound is neither more nor less than a certain definite quan. 
tity of gold with a mark upon it to determine its weight and 
fineness.” Could we implicitly bow to, and accept this de. 
fination, it wouldf ollow, that, as this “ certain definite quaa. 
tity” was, theoretically, thongh not practically, during the 
whole of the time that the debt was being contracted, 
5 dwts. 3 grs. of gold, and as the debt amounted, at the close 
of the war, to 8]6 millions of pounds, so that debt must 
necessarily be 816 million times 5 dwts. 3 grs., which will 
be found to amount to about 6,401 tons avoirdupois of gold, 
of standard fineness. 

The funded debt in the beginning of the year 1793 stood 
at £229,614,446. In the corresponding period of the year 
1816 it stood at £816,311,939, being a net increase during 
those twenty-three years, of £586,697,493. If this addi- 
tional debt or stock were created, as Marshall states, at the 
rate of £173 for every £100 cash, it follows that the coun- 
try only received £339,131 ,500, instead of £586,697,493, and 
that the additional £247,565,993, was thus saddled npon the 
country by its being artificially added to the capital of the 
debt, by the mode of raising the money, 


Caffres and Caffre Missions. By the Rev. H. 
Calderwood. 1 vol, pp. 234. London: J, 
Nisbet and Co, 

Mr. CaLpErwoop was long a missionary, and for 
some time civil commissioner among the Caffres of 
the Cape Colony; of whose position he gives 
admirably many details. He points out both 
directly and indirectly the necessity, for civilisa- 
tion, of British power in Africa. The volume is 
very interesting. The following paragraph illus- 
trates the attachment of the converted Caffres to 
the missionary and his family :— 

When my resolution to remain became known in Fort 
Beaufort, where 1 had resided since the destruction of my 
station, a number of the European population expressed 8 
wish that I should return and break the bread of life among 
them. I replied that I was willing, and even anxious to do 
so, but the war was still at its height. The country 
between the two towns was overrun by the enemy night and 
day, and many white men had perished by their hands. It 
was then, indeed, a work of great danger to pass over that 
line of road, unless protected by a very considerable armea 
force. A body of converted Caffres, with their families, 
now well known in the colony as “ Calderwood’s Caffres,” 
hac been brought out of Caffraria by me, at the commence- 
ment of the war, in circumstances of great anxiety and ¢s- 
citement, not unattended with peril. They were placed ia 
Fort Beaufort, and with my consent, and by my advice, they 
rendered the cclony important services during the wat, 
When they had heard that I had determined to remain in the 
country, twelve of these men readily agreed, on the sagge* 
tion of some of the Europeans referred to, to go for me. 
They said, “ Supply us with the means of defending o®f- 
selves from our own countrymen, and we will go and fetch 
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our teacher and his family.” These were naked savages 
when I first saw them. They had been brought to a 
knowledge of the trath under my ministry, and I had seen 
them tried in many a difficalty. They were stalwart and 
trae-hearted mes, whom I could trast in any emergency. 
They soon presented themselves at our house in Graham’s 
Town. It was early in the morning when they appeared, for 
they had travelled all night. Joy wasin their countenances, 
and I am not ashamed to say that I could not refrain from 
tears, as, one after the other, they warmly shook my hand, 
with unmistakeable proofs of affection. Not a bit of 
selfishness was there. When I asked how they had dared to 
come, and so few, they laaghed, and playfully said, “ When 
we were coming for our father we were bold and strong. 
Love has strong arms and long legs; make you haste and 


come!” 


Onwards. By the author of Anne Dysart. Three 
vols. London: Hurst and Blackett, 


Tue title is the best part of this book. . We 
liked it, and took up the work. We read—until 
the story seemed to have travelled out of its own 
dull prose, into a strangely imaginative land. 
Honor Sky, the heroine of the tale, in lieu of 

was clothed in fleecy garments, and 
the book fell from our hands! Alas for Honor, 
she had sent us into the land of dreams. 

We felt dreadfully ashamed of ourselves, and 
rubbed our eyes, and repeated “Onwards,” and 
thought of “ Excelsior,” that rash young man who 
would go clambering up a hill with a flag in his 
haad, in spite of all that could be said to him by 





the young woman and the monk—the former, by | 


the bye, must have beena very improper young 
person, or she would never have begged that mis- 
guided young man on his first introduction—for 
be it observed, they had never met before, he 
having for purposes of his own, got up above 
“happy homes, with fires gleaming,” etc.—to stay, 
and rest his weary head upon her breast! How- 
ever, we felt like Excelsior (if that was his bap- 
tismal epithet, a deba!eable subject) we had a weary 
task—but we scorned all advice—and took as our 
banner the title, “ Onwards.” 

“Jim,” “Mrs. Winthrop,” “ Mrs. Gannaway,”’ 
the “ small pox,” and “Aunt Keziab,’’ were all 
passed: we stopped. Excelsior is said to have 
been “iialf buried in the snow,” and so unable to 
proceed—like him, we were buried in something, 
tried to get on, and couldn’t. He grasped the 
banner and died—we grasped our banner, and 
shouting “ Onwards! Onwards!” never stopped 
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until with one great bound we had cleared the 
secohd and third volumes, without leaving a foot- 
print in either. We fared better than the Alpine 
youth after all. 


Father Coanell, A Tale by the O'Hara Family. 
l vol. Dublin: O’Byrne and Co, 

Tuts one of a series of tales, was written by Michael 
Banim Perhaps it is the best of a number that 
are all interesting. Father Connell was a grand 
old Irish priest of times that are not, but were. 
He was not deeply learned we believe in theology, 
but he was rich in good deeds. The story is Irish, 
thoroughly, and we would tell it over again, but 
here are the objections, Many of our readers 
would remember it. Then a multitude of others 
are sure during this coming summer to have a 
journey to take, or several of them. Father 
Connell will take them for reading agreeably and 
cheaply over fifty miles by steamer, or a hundred 
by rail, and they will not think the water long, if 
the day be calm or the way in any weather. So 
if they take the book it would be stupid for me to 
anticipate the satisfaction it will yield them. 


An Inquiry into the Evidence, MacAulay vo. Peun, 
By J. Paget, Esq. Edinburgh: William Black- 
wood and Sons. 

Tuts is one of the many answers that have been 
made to Lord MacAulay’s charges against William 
Penn. Mr. Paget makes, we think, a clear case 
against the ennobled author of confounding one 
George Penne with the William Penn of many 
noble deeds and also of Pennsylvania. In other 
transactions, for of course George Penne is only 
substituted for William Penn in one affair, the 
noble historian has been less candid than prejudiced. 
William Penn evidently maintained great influence 
at Court in troublous times. How he obtained 
and preserved that influence we cannot tell. Pro- 
bably it cost him a mint of money. For ourselves, 
we rejoice that no good evidence exists of its 
having cost him his good name and his honest 
rectitude. Mr. Paget makes his corrections in an 
admirable spirit. Lord MacAulay will be nothing 
better of them, for confession is not one of his 
virtues, but they are good for his flordship’s 
readers and for the world. 























Tux. debate and the division on the motion to read 
the Government Bill a second time have changed 
the condition of political parties. The defeat of 
the Government by a much smaller majority than 
had been expected at the commencement of the 
discussion requires decisive action from them. 

The necessity of similar action on the part of 
the unfranchised classes is also apparent. The 
amendment moved by Lord John Russell, to the 
second reading of the Ministerial Bill, is a mere 
abstraction. It binds him to nothing very parti- 
cular. The Radical members who supported the 
amendment without a more distinct pledge for the 
future than has been obtained may regret that 
course. Although the debate continued for nearly 
two weeks, yet the cause of the petitioners who 
sought manhood suffrage, vote by ballot, and equit- 
able electoral districts was not stated. These 
principles were adopted at the great majority of 
the meetings which have occurred on reform dur- 
ing the year. Yet, in the House of Commons, 
the popular requests found scarcely an advocate. 

The question is in a peculiar position, All 
parties admit a necessity for some alteration, but 
three-fourths of the speakers on all sides proposed, 
or urged, the smallest possible change—whatever 
that might be. Identity of qualification, proposed by 
the Government, was assailed by a great majority 
of the members who spoke; because it might lead 
to a rush downwards of both boroughs and counties 
at the next change. The Whigs cannot propose a 
higher country suffrage now than the ten pounds 
suggested by the Conservatives. They must 
relieve themselves from identity of franchises be- 
tween the boroughs and the counties, by a reduc- 
tion in the former under ten pounds, The figure, 
according to Viscount Palmerston, would be six 
pounds rating, but Lord John Russell may insist 
on a six pounds rental, because he now finds the 
practice of rating unequal. 

The Government plan proposed the reduction of 
county qualifications to a ten pound occupancy, and 
various fancy franchises which we have enumerated 
That plan was met by Lord John Russell's amend- 
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ment, which means anything ; and his cry of disfran- 


chisement. 
We have referred to that cry in another page. 


support to Lord John Russell, until they had 
exacted terms. They had the game in their own 
hands. It had been placed there by Lord John; 


but the opportunity has passed away without im-— 


provement, unless Mr. Bright has some private 
arrangement with the Whigs. He denies that, 


position than they held in the beginning of 
March. 

If the debate and division have occurred to dis. 
place the Government, and put Lord John Russel} 
and his friends on the Treasury benches, the 
country gains nothing, and loses time. 

If an exchange of Administrations ensue, for po 
greater object than the substitution of a six pounds 
rating in boroughs for the Savings Bank qualifica- 
tion of the Government, a gain of only some fifty 
thousand more electors could be secured, at the 
risk of no bill this session; and none perhaps in 
the next year. 

The Ministry may: dissolve Parliament, or they 
may resign. The former alternative would sus- 
pend the question for another session, or to the 
close of another year, The latter possibility 
presents scarcely a fairer prospect. A new Cabinet 
will require fourteen days’ for adjournment and 
re-election. The intervention of Easter, and other 
matters, will bring May-day, before Parliament is 
again engaged in business seriously. Ere then, 
other business may be on hand. The Congress 
of diplomatists to setile Italy, requires care. The 
new Cabinet have to learn our responsibilities on 
that subject. That Congress might be destroyed, 
and before the first of May hostilities may 
occur. Even if no other accident intervene, 
the Peers may amend Lord John Russell’s bill 
down to the dimensions of the Earl of Derby's 
proposals. If the Whigs accept the amendments, 
nothing is gained: if they reject them, postpone- 
ment to 1860 is secured. 

We admit that the Radical members were 
placed in difficulties. Public meetings of nearly 
all their constituencies had resolved against the 
bill, had resolved opposition to it at every stage, 
had declared war to the knife. 

A hostile feeling had risen, which would not be 
quelled. Its existence was good and right. Its 
origin was bad and deceptive. The defeat of the 
bill resembles the execution of a great criminal 
upon an erroneous judgment. The bill deserved 
defeat. It has met its deserts, but not for its 
guilt, but for a bad name fixed to it without 
reason. It is all the same, however, if it wasa 
bad bill, some parties say. It is not all the same, 


The Radical members should have refused their | and in our opinion very far from being all the 


same. If the bill had been defeated on the second 


reading, because it denied the ballot, or mocked 
at equitable representation, or neglected the 
borough franchise, it would not have been all the 
same as its defeat though a cry of disfranchise- 


ment, which it did not commit, and that was a0 


aud there has never been a doubt cast upon his — 


word. 
which the Radical members had to name their 


terms. ‘They declined, and are now in a worse | 





omission, 


We shall never gain Reform worthy of the 


The division showed the complete power | name, without the banishment of expediency from 
our practice. So long as electoral districts com- 


prise borough and country constituencies, thus 
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They are to be settled on the lowest terms. 
The Government Bill was opposed because it could 


will it be reasonable to take the vote for the 

district within which the qualification is raised. 

Plurality of votes is undesirable, but, if it be 
right, give us a scale. Is a man to vote because 
he is man? If so, the man will count one. If 
he has a house at any rent under five pounds, the 
house will count one. He will have two votes— 
house, one; man, one ;—house and man being of 
equal value. From five to ten pounds rent will 
give another vote. The elector will be triply shod — 
thus, man, one; house, one; five pounds of extra 
rent, one—three, total, making a triumvirate. 
» We have not space to carry out the calculation, 
but, doubling as we go, the gentleman who pays 
£100 of rent would bring to the poll eight votes. 
This, however, is not a fair scale. The man is 
entitled to a vote for each item of five pound in 
his rental. He would bring twenty votes for the 
House and one for his mind. In his case mind 
would be five per cent. and stone or timber ninety- 
five per cent. of the influence. That is the true 
law of personal and property representation. ‘That 
would be a clear rule. 
honest, because an open rule. The Legislature 
might be ashamed of valuing men at so Jittle, and 
property at so much. But they do something of 
that sort, and need not shrink from their prin- 
ciples. 

Plurality of vofes by freeholds, or any other 
system, is wrong, if the qualification be personal. 





So far it would be an | 





If it rest on property it is fair! Ouly avow the prin- | 


ciple. What is to be donenow? At last the unen- 
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not be a settlement. That was one of its merits, 
No other measure proposed yet, can be a settle- 
ment. No other that will be proposed by any 
party, from their own pleasure, will be a settlement. 

The public have been apathetic on these great 
questions, because they trusted to the leaders of 
parties. These leaders use them for party ob- 
jects; if it be wrong to say for personal purposes. 
To all these uses the end is near. There can be 
no longer mistake regarding the intentions of 
Parliament. A majority of 380 votes to 291 have 
decided that the Government Bill should not be 
read a second time, and that Lord John Russell’s 
resolution, saying nothing of equitable representa- 
tion; nothing of the franchise in boroughs—that 
£9 10s. for £10 would not satisfy—is the only 
assurauce for the future that can be obtained at 
present. 

In these circumstances, Parliamentary Reform 
Associations should be organised in all parts of the 
country; as they now exist in, perhaps, half the 
Scotch towns; their objects should be few and 
explicit; their means, teaching by meetings and 
tracts; the enrollment of members; and finally, 
the exercise of their influence on the elections 
which cannot be delayed long. Nothing will be 
given freely. All that is needed must be drawn 
from the hands of statesmen. This consolation 
alone remains, that all can be done which needs to 
be done in perfect good humour and peace; for 


franchised, and more of the enfranchised who think | the great parties know that they must yield before 
that they should not be made exceptions, see all | a large demonstration of public opinion.— 


that is to be hoped in the existing mood of Par- 
liament. 


| ApgiL 1, 
} 
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Tae Government Reform Bill has been the sub- 
ject of the month, and has fully occupied it. The 
measure comprehended the reduction of the coun- 
try qualification by tenantry from fifty to ten 
pounds, It included exactly Mr. Locke King’s 
annual motion on that subject, which has been 
the test of extreme Liberalism and Radicalism for 
some years, 

It did not alter the occupancy or possession 
qualifications for boroughs ; but it proposed over 
both boroughs and counties a variety of what Mr. 
Bright has described as fancy franchises. 

The lodging qualification by payment of eight 
shillings weekly, would be important in many 

h towns, where, from the construction of 
» they are let usually to one tenaut for 


each house, who sublets the parts that he does 
not require more frequently as unfurnished apart- 
ments. From this mode of occupancy, a large 


tumber of persons, who, in Scotland, might be 








electors, have not in English towns a vote. The 
bill is confined to England, and the corresponding 
measures to Ireland and Scotland have uot been 
produced yet. 

The lodging clause would not meet the cases 
satisfactorily of uamarried men who pay for fur- 
nished lodgings, but who do not often hold them 
by the quarter, or by the year. It is a clause in 
an English bill devised to meet a peculiarity in 
the habits of English occu , and it failed to 
accomplish the object; for it fixed the qualifica- 
tion at twenty pounds instead of ten pounds, to 
which Mr. Duncombe intimated the intention of 
proposing its reduction. Household suffrage would 
not add twenty-five per cent, to the number of 
electors in London, without a lodgers’ qualification. 
As matters stand, many persons take a house 


keep two apartments probably for Own use, 
and let out the remaining rooms unfurnished, at a 


rate which meets the entire rent of the premises. 





































Thus, the occupants who really pay the rent, have 
no votes, and the tenant, who pays no reut, and 
takes a small risk, has a vote. 

The qualification of all persons who have been 
educated at universities, could have no influence 
on politics, as they are nearly all electors. Five 
per cent. would cover the entire number who 
have not by common franchises the right to vote, 
with the exception of men still young. 

The professional qualifications of attorneys, bar- 
risters, medical men, and ministers of the gospel, 
would be equally useless, after the adoption of the 
main clause, containing the reduction of the coun- 
ty qualification to ten pounds, because all these 
persons would, under the common franchise, have 
a right to vote. 

The qualification of schoolmasters, who have 
gained a Government certificate, is equally need- 
less, because those of them who deserve the certi- 
ficate, will have a vote by some common mode. 

Pensioners from the civil or military services, 
receiving 8s. weekly, were to be qualified on that 
annuity. The line was struck high enough to omit 
the greater number of pensioners, all, indeed, under 
is. 2d. per day. 

Depositors to the value of £60 for one year in 
the savings banks, were to vote on their bank book. 
This scheme was expected to bring an addition 
equal to 50,000 voters. The depositing scale was 
too high, and as the country loses money by 
saving’s banks, we do not comprehend their reason 
for confining the qualifying powers of sixty pounds 
to the deposit in one of them. The money in any 
other bank should be equally nseful. We as little 
know why there should be virtue in sixty pounds 
placed in a savings bank, by which the nation loses 
something, and £330 be required to qualify a man, 
if invested in Government stock, by which the 
nation loses nothing. These anomalies, or mis- 
takes, look ill in a Government measure. 

The framers of the bill may have forgotten that 
a depositor canhot place sixty pounds into a saving’s 
bank in a single year. He must make two bites 
of the cherry, although he might be disposed to 
deposit the money in a slump sum at once. It 
was said that 50,000 persons might be qualified by 
this new suffrage. Some of them may be already 
qualified, but no new electors could get on the 
register in a shorter time, upon this clause, than 
three years from the passing of the act. One year 


would be required for the first thirty pounds, 
another year for the second, and a third year for 
the two together to settle down into the power of 
a qualification. 

We do not hunt for weak points in plans, but as 
in all property qualifications, in this savings bank 
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scheme there are thin corners. The depositor’s 
franchise ceases if he abstracted one of his sixty 
pounds. The vote would be dependent on one 
pound, or even one shilling, and not upon sixty 
pounds, or twelve hundred shillings. 

As the Government had decided on trying a 
faney franchise, we are surprised that they did 
not adopt the Life Assurance principle, easily 
attainable, and calculated to work great good for 
the community. A million of new electors in 
few years, qualifying upon as many Life Insurance 
policies of £100 each, would. have presented one 
hundred millions in course of accumulation by a 
single generation, through voting. 

The Government bill was charged with the dis- 
franchisement of ‘forty shilling freeholders in 
English counties. The charge was loudly made. 
The freeholders were required to vote in the ter. 
ritorial limits of the constituency within which 
their voting material might be situated. 

Many of them qualified from land within 
boroughs to vote for counties. Against the 
attempt to correct this error arose the disfranchis- 
ing squall. The answer that the freeholders might 
vote in the boroughs was met with the assurance 
that they had generally votes there already. The 
disfranchising cry was raised therefore to protect 
plurality of votes. The Government gave way, 
and continued the privilege for the life of the 
holders. ‘“ Let us fight for the babies” arose a 
second ery. Trouble not yourselves for the free 
holders of cradles exclaimed Mr. Henley, of 
Oxfordshire, a sincere Tory—for long ere they can 
be intercepted at the poll, you will bave another 
Reform Bill. 

THE WARS. 

The Austrian and French quarrel concerning 
Italy will be referred to a Congress of European 
powers. Their representatives are to meet at 
Baden-Baden—the very place for them. They 
are on a gambling business, and should meet in 
the gamblers’ metropolis. Sardinia is beyond all 
equity displeased with the prospect of peace, and 
its king and his minister do enormously strutt and 
swell, forgetful that they are too small for big 
powers to see them. ‘They will not have patience 
to wait until the Congress comes to nothing. 

The Indian revolt is over and past, yet the 
Begum and Nana Sahib are over the border, and 
far away to Nepaul; while Feroze Shah and 
Tantia Topee wander over Western India. The 
money wanted in this country for Indian purposes 
this year is twelve instead of seven millions. A 
second loan of five millions is needed. Next year 
a loan of four or five will be required, and so on 
for three or four years. 
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